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QUEEN-CAGES. 





a i URING the past season I have received queens 
from several different breeders. Some of the 
cages were provisioned with candy, some 
with candy and water, and some with honey ina 
sponge. All the queens arrived in good condition, 
but none of the cages conformed to the letter of the 
law. ITagree with friend Heddon in saying, ‘‘ I can 
not help being mistaken sometimes, but I can and 
will help being dishonest enough to try to cover it 
up.” For instance, last spring I thought we must 
have water in our shipping cages, and I used the tin 
bottles furnished by friend Root, until I saw the re- 
portin September GLEANINGS, of friend Viallon’s 
candy, to be used without water, when I commenced 
sending queens without water, making the candy 
very soft. Ihave just left my writing, and ‘‘counted 
up” the queens that I lost last season, and out of 245 
with water in the cages, 17 died; while out of 130, 
sent without water, only 6 died; and I think some of 
these perished from exposure to the cold. 

| have an idea, in my “thinking machine,” that I 
shall probably put in practice another season; it is 
possible that it has been tried and discarded, but I 
have never heard of it. Partly fill your cages with 
candy that is very soft, just about like molasses, and 
over this poura coating of candy that is just hard 
enough to stay in its place and not “run.’”’ The bees 
can “ drill through’”’ this outer crust and ‘‘strike’”’ 
water. Oh yes! one thing more: I have found that 
a light grade of yellow sugar is more moist in its na- 
ture, and seems to retain its moisture longer than 
does the coffee A sugar. 

As so many of you are talking about 


THE PEET CAGE, 
| feel as though I must have my say. In the cage 
that I received last season, the candy was broken 
loose, and also broken into several pieces; but, 
strange to say, not a bee was injured. 

You see the candy is poured against the wire 
cloth, and the least bending of the wire cloth is lia- 
ble to loosen the candy; but I think this objection 
might, in some manner, beovercome. Last summer 
I introduced 14 queens with this cage. After confin- 
ing the queen with the cage, I always left the colony 
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| undisturbed for two days, and at the expiration of 
that time I never failed to find the queen released 
and accepted. Somehow, without being able to say 
just why, [feel as though the cage, as an introduc- 
ing cage, is all right,—perhaps a little ahead of other 
cages; but as a shipping cage, Ido not think I shall 
like it. 
I wonder, did anybody ever have any 


BEES KILLED BY LIGHTNING? 
A. C. Mosher, of San Marcos, Texas, writes that, a 
day or two aftera heavy thunder storm, in which 
the electric fluid visited a house near by, and one 
stroke of lightning sounded as though it struck their 
own house, one of their strongest colonies of bees 
was found dead, with the exception of a very few 
bees. If the lightning did not kill the bees, friend 
M. would like to know what did. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 

Friend H., the objection you make to the 
Peet cage has been remedied, or at least it 
was in those friend Peet has sent me, for the 
candy did not touch the wire cloth at all, but 
was kept from it by a thin piece of wood 
running under the candy. The many good 
reports from the cage, as well as yours, with- 
out question indicate that it has succeeded 
better, all things considered, than any cage 
ever before used as extensively as this has 
been. It is simpler to use, in the hands of a 
novice, and entirely cuts off the possibility 
of the queen taking wing when first let out, 
as has been the case with so many others, 
besides friend Merrybanks. 


Py ——————t>>_ 600 a 
THE EARLY-AMBER SUGAR-CANE., 





winter. The past season has been a very suc- 

cessful one, although the yield has not been 
as great as some seasons, The quality has been 
fine, and the demand beyond our capacity to sup- 
ply, and the prices for syrup have been such that 
the business has been very profitable. In Minnesota 
they have had the greatest success. They were sup- 
plied with ample machinery, and turned outa fine 
quality of sugar, and a refined syrup, which sur- 
passed any thing in the sugar line I ever saw pro- 
| duced in the North. 


Hi cane industry is taking a grand boom this 
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Now is the time for parties interested in the cane 
industry to make arrangements for next season’s 
operations. All who are intending to manufacture 
syrup next season should have machinery on the 
ground in the spring, or have it ordered at least so 
that your neighbors will feel safe in planting the 
cane. Inregard to mills for crushing the cane, I have 
used three different makes. One was rigid, and one 
was arranged with rubber springs. But the one 
that I now use isthe Adjustable Mill, made by the 
Madison Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis. 

This is adjusted by weights and levers. They will 
d» one-third more work with the same power than 
any mill | have ever seeninoperation. The weights 
and levers are to the mill what the safety valve is to 
the steam-engine. 

The Early-Amber variety of cane is the best. The 
producer should be careful to select pure seed, and 
that which has the greatest vitality, as the seed has 
agreat deal to do with the strength of the plant. 
Seed should be thoroughly tested before planting, 
by placing the seed in some favored location, and by 
laying a piece of thin cloth next to the seed. You 
can then at any time inspect the seed, and you can 
more accurately tell the result. 

Soi). Cane gives the best results on a sandy upland 
soil; a clay soil gives a good quality, but not so large 
a yield. Generally speaking, cane will do well on 
any good wheat or corn land. W. P. CLEMENT. 

Monticello, Wis., January, 1881. 

We have now for sale, syrup from the 
Early Amber that is as thick as honey, and 
nearly as white, and our children, on seeing 
some of it brought home, thought of course 
it was honey. We retail it at 75¢ per gallon, 
or 7cts. per lb.—just half the price of honey. 
We havealso in stock Early-Amber sugar 
that we sell at 74c per lb. at retail, or 7e by 
the barrel. There may be a difference in 
taste in regard to this sugar ; but for myself, 
I greatly prefer it to the Southern cane sugar 
for puddings, pies, or any place where yellow 
or brown sugars are used. That sugar can 
be raised at the North is now proven be- 
yond question ; and this sugar can doubtless 
be used for feeding bees, just as well as any 
sugar. As I have never seen any refined in- 
to the white coffee or granulated sugars, I 
presume a different process of refining is 
needed; but it will fe done, without ques- 
tion, before another season passes. The 
taste of it is rather more like maple sugar 
than the sugars from the South. 

rr 000 


MERRYBANKS AND HIS NEIGH- 
BOr. 


WR. 


FRIEND MERRYBANKS INVENTS 


ct 


A HIVE. 


TOLD you last month, that John set the 
hive down on the swill-pail when the 
bees started off. Well, the pail was over 

by the fence, near the pig-pen; and now I 

think I will tell you just how it came to be 


on that precise spot. They had just finished 
their dinner, and John’s father sat down to 
smoke a pipe before going out to his work 
again. While he smoked, he read in his bee 
journal; and, although he knew it was past 
the time he should be at his work, he yielded 
to the temptation to sit a little longer, in 
spite of the suggestion from his good wife, 





that he might be needed, until he began to 
feel decidedly uncomfortable, and justina 
mood for finding fault with somebody. As 
he stepped out of the door he passed John, 
who was rigging up a box for bee-hunting, 

** John, have you fed those pigs this noon?” 

Now, John was a very well mananing boy, 
and would jump and run in a minute when 
his father or mother asked him to do any 
thing for them; but he had one very sad 
fault: he could never remember any thing 
very along ahead. Ile always would forget 
to feed those pigs, and it made very little 
difference whether they squealed loud enough 
to raise the roof from their pen or not, John 
never heard them, and rarely remembered to 
go and feed them, unless told each morning, 
night, and noon. Perhaps one reason was, 
that they were almost always squealing any- 
how, and he had got used to it. Well, when 
his father asked the question, he was so 
used to saying, ‘‘ Oh! I declare, father, I for- 
got it,” that he said so this time, as a mat- 
ter of course. 

Ilis father was a little out of tune, as you 
know, and, under the impulse of the mo- 
ment, he gave him a cut with a halter-strap 
he had in his hand, saying,— 

‘* There! take that, and learnto remember 
what you are told.” 

John went crying after the pail, but it 
could not be found. Come to think of it, he 
did feed the pigs, after all, promptly, just 
before dinner, and there stood the pail over 
near the pen, just where he had left it. So 
he came back to his father, rubbing his eyes. 
with the humiliating confession that he was 
not derelict in duty, but forgot to mention 
the circumstance, in time to avert the clip 
with the halter-strap. As John looked up 
at his father, and his father looked down at 
John, the situation was a little embarrassing 
for both parties. John loved and respected 
his father, in spite of his sometimes harsh 
ways, and always enjoyed being with him 
in any work or play. The father also loved 
his boy, in his way; and as he stood there 
with the traces of tears on his cheeks, he re- 
called tomind how very dutiful and obedient 
he had always been. In fact, there wasn’t a 
better boy anywhere round about than his 
boy John, as he had often said, if it were 
not for his awful propensity to forget every 
commission, seemingly, that anybody en- 
trusted to his care. yp ig | did not seem 
to help the matter any, for he forgot again, 
almost before the words were out of his ears. 
I am a little inclined to think the father was 
then remembering how he used to forget, 
too, when a boy. and how earnest, kind 
words seemed to lift him up and make him 
strong, more than any amount of scolding. 
Should he confess to his boy that he had 
been hasty ? and would he not think less of 
a father who should so humble himself ? Is 
it really well to ‘‘ own up” to your boy when 
you have done wrong ? As the father medi- 
tated upon the consequences of weakening 
the boy’s confidence in his wisdom and fit- 
ness to stand in the position of father, he al- 
so thought within himself, ‘* Oh that I could 
learn to be more careful, and to have perfect 
command over that temper of mine!’’ He 
did not think, ‘‘God be merciful to me a 
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sinner,’’ but it seems to me it amounted to 
almost that. 
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JOUN AND HIS FATHER. 


** Papa! John! The bees are swarming ! 
don't you see them ?” It was little Mary’s 
voice; ‘and, sure enough, the bees were 
swarming. The particulars of the event you 
have had already. 

Well, after John got back from the woods 
with his bees still clustered on the limb, he 
gave them to friend Merrybanks to hold, 
while he went after the hive left sitting on 
the pail. The pail was over near the fence, 
and as the hive was lifted off of it, some stiff 
grass and weeds underneath it raised up so 
much as to upsetit, and it rolled over against 
the board fence. Now, the bottom board of 
the fence was a rather broad one, and as the 
pail rolled against it, it fell with its m@guth 
against this board in such a way that the 
pail was all closed, except a small opening 
at the lower edge. The picture will show 
you just how the pail lay against the fence. 

a After the weeds 
‘ had risen up back of 
\ F the pail, it was ob- 
Z— scured from view so 
(Zar effectually from the 

Wee inside of the fence, 
= that no one would 
Aaa, have ever thought of 
om there being a pail 


Ye ee eS Mame there: and, in truth 
mee A! — LEU ye ’ ’ 
a RRR = neither John nor 
THE NOVEL BEE-HIVE. his father ever did 


lind the pail. After the excitement of bring- 
ing the bees home, John ,was not even as 
good as usual at remembering, and so it 
never occurred to him that the pail was down 
in the weeds just where it tipped over when 
he lifted the hive up. After he and his 
father had both hunted for it in vain, they 
gave it up; and when the latter went down 
to the grocery in the evening to get some 
more ‘“‘ tobacker,”’ he bought a new pail. 
Now, one great reason why John’s father 
was a gs man was, that he seldom took 
care of his tubs, pails,ete. When a hoop 
tumbled off, it was seldom put back and 
fastened ; but the utensils and tools were 
mostly left out in the sun and rain until they 
fell in pieces, and then new ones were bought 
as a matter of course. His plea was, that it 





















was more expensive to tix and fuss with old 
things than to buy new ones outright. Mr. 
Merrybanks did not agree with him, and the 
had often talked over the subject. Mr. M. 
even went so far as to make a new stave for 
a bucket, rather than to throw it away; 
and his plea was, that even if it was more 
expensive than to pay 15 cents for a new 
pail, it get one into a way of stopping things 
from going to pieces, and thus saving out- 
lays to the amount of many dollars ina year. 
It was the same way with the tinware. <A 
good tin pail at John’s father’s would often 
have the bottom rusted out in about two 
months, because the water was left standing 
in it, or it was left with just a little in, with- 
out being wiped out and turned over. Now, 
Mrs, Merrybanks had a way of taking care 
of her tinware, that I think I will have to 
tell you about. She did not buy the thickest 
tin pails and dish-pans, because she did not 
want heavy utensils to handle; but before 
each article was put to use, it was warmed 
slightly, and a little clean lard rubbed in- 
to all the seams, with a soft rag. This was 
then rubbed off with another clean portion 
of cloth, and the operations repeated at in- 
tervals, according to the way in which the 
article was io be used. The tin water-pail 
was thus dried and “‘ greased ” inside about 
once in a week or ten days, and the effect 
was such that the pail had been in use for 
years, and the bottom was not rusted 
even then. Mr. Merrybanks treated his sap- 
pails the same way; and even though they 
were made from light tin, they were bright 
and clean after years of service. 

Now, a few days after that great swarm- 
ing time we have mentioned, Mary and 
Freddie were at play in the lot adjoining. 
This lot was one where cattle were allowed 
to pasture, and the grass was eaten down 
closely. As they passed along opposite the 
spot where that unlucky pail tipped over, 
Freddie exclaimed ,— 

‘“* Why! look’e here! Here are bees going 
out and in under the old board of this fence.”’ 

‘They must be bumble-bees,”’ suggested 
Mary, ‘* and they have got a nest underthere, 
I'll bet you.” 

**T’ll bet you they ain’t bumble-bees,”’ said 
Freddie; ‘‘I guess I know bumble - bees 
when I see them, and these are real honey- 
bees. like my papa’s.”’ 

* Well, I kuow they are bumble-bees, for 
honey-bees don’t ever go down into holes in 
the ground and grass as these do. My pa 
has got honey-bees too, just as well as yours.”’ 

John, hearing the dispute from where he 
was trying in vain to dig up the great weeds 
that had nearly swamped the votatoes, came 
to hear what it was about. Both children 
called out at once,— 

‘** Say, John. ain’t these bumble-bees?”’ 

** Say, John, ain’t these honey-bees?”’ 

At this, John clambered over the fence; 
but the fence was poor and shaky, like the 
general surroundings; and as he jumped 
down, the fence was shaken so violently that 
all hands soon had a pretty fair prospect of 
knowing the disposition if not the kind of 
bees that inhabited that old pail and were 
pouring out from under the fence in a way 
that meantonly ‘‘ business.’’ Discussion was 
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dropped with a unanimity that would have 


done credit to a bee convention, and all hands | 


cut for the house, laughing and screaming. 
Whom should they run against, as they 
turned the corner of the house, but Mr. Mer- 
rybanks, as jolly and rosy as he was when 
we last saw him rolling down the hill? 
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ARE THEY BUMBLE-BEES OR HONEY-BEES? | 


Friend M. hustled the children into the 
house, and the bees, after buzzing about the 
door awhile, buzzed back to their pail hive. 
Mary had a bee or two tangled in her flying 
hair, but these friend M. got out quietly, 
without even a sting, and Jolin was the sale 
one of the three who got stung at all. The 


bees that got out of Mary’s hair, when found | 
on the window, proved to be one-banded hy- | 


brids. Friend M. lighted a chunk of rotten 
wood, and after rigging out the different 
members of the family with sundry veils, 
the whole party cautiously approached the 
pail bee-hive. A little smoke was blown in | 
at the entrance, and friend M. carefully | 
turned the pail so that a view could be had | 
of theinside. Sure enough, there was a good | 
colony. They had evidently built the first | 
comb parallel with the bottom of the pail, | 
and the next one right by its side, and so on. | 
The queen had commenced her brood in the | 
center,and circled around so that their stores | 
were above and at the sides. All were loud | 
in their praises of these beautiful ‘* wheels ” | 
of honey-comb and honey, except friend M. | 
chunk of rotten | 
as if spell-bound. | 
Mary first broke the silence,— 
“*T guess pa is studying up a patent bee- 
mess made out of pails; don’t you think he | 
is! 


Hes with his et 
wood in his hand, and gaze 


At this, John grabbed hold of friend M.’s | 
other hand and exclaimed, *‘Oh Mr. M.! Mr. | 
M.! it'll be half mine, won’t it, ’cause I in- | 
vented it when I lost the swill-pail?”’ 
At this sally there was a loud laugh all 
around, and even John’s mother joined while | 
she.suggested he would certainly make a} 
reat inventor some day, if every thing he 
ost or forgot turned out like the pail bee- 


| hive. Little did any of the parties dream 
that morning that this same little incident, 
| or perhaps accident, was eventually to make 

such a stir, not only throughout all Onion- 

ville, for that was the name of theplace, but 
clear out into the outside world as well. As 
| Mr. Merrybanks has promised us a descrip- 
| tionof the Wooden-Pail-Cracker-Barrel bee- 


¥ | hive, belonging to himself and John, for 


/next month, I think I won’t tell you any 

/more about it now. It winters bees perfect- 

‘ly (even if they haven’t a drop of honey), 

_and costs only — dear reader,‘ Darney’’ says 
I have got to stop, for he can’t squeeze an- 
other word into this number of GLEANINGS 
**no how.” 











| In turning over the great bundles of papers that 
|; come to me from all directions daily, I scarcely 
| know from whom or why,I occasionally catch a 

glimpse of many good things. The following caught 
| my eye this moment, from the Philadelphia Chris- 
| tian Standard :— 


Nothing can equal in power and influence a holy life. The in- 
fluence may be silent, but itis mighty. Books and tracts may 
be read, and their instructions and advices and appeals may be 

| disregarded; sermons may be preached, and their expositions of 

| truth and their exhortations to repentance may go unheeded; 

| but a Christ-like example, a quiet, blameless, beautiful walk in 
the path of purity, is, at least, more difficult to resist. 


SoME one of my kind friends sent me a little book 
| entitled ‘** The Christian's Secret of a Happy Life,’ 
and by so doing he bas conferred a greater favor 
thanif he had sent me a thousand dollars (yes,a 
great deal greater, for the money would very likely 
have done harm; but the book will do good through 
| endless ages.) May God’s choicest blessing rest on 

the woman who wrote it, and all praise be to Him 

who put it into my power to call your attention to it. 
| [shall probably make some extracts from it next 
| month. aoe 

THE SPIDER PLANT, AND SIMPSON-PLANT. 

I WOULD not advise any one to raise plants to sell, 
| for last year’s experiments abundantly proved that 
both could be raised in the open ground soon enough 
| to get a good crop of honey. Of course, you will get 
| better plants and an earlier yield, by starting them 
as you would tomatoes and cabbages, in the house, 
ina hot-bed, or even in the open ground, covered 
with sash, until all cool weather is past. We had 
several thousand raised in the latter way last sea- 
son, and they bloomed nicely in the late fall months, 
when needed most. 


MRS. COTTON. 
On page 571, Dec. No., I asked all who had com- 
plaints against Mrs. Cotton for keeping their money 


| and not sending ang thing, to write to the address I 


then gave. Well,in the Jan. No., page 47,1 said 
very few had reported. The truth of the matter is, 
no onereported. All cases of that kind seem to have 
been adjusted before Mr. Holmes undertook to look 
into the matter. The only thing that now remains 


| unsatisfactorily adjusted is the complaints of her 


customers that the goods she sent were not satisfac- 
tory, nor what one would expect from her adver- 
tisement. My way of fixing these complaints would 
be to refund such damages as they think they should 
have, or ask them to return the goods. Inasmuch 
as she is not the only supply dealer who has declined 
to settle with their customers in that way, she 
hardly should be classed with humbugs and 
swindlers on that account. 
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JOURNALS COSTING MORE OF THE 
PUBLISHERS THAN OF SUBSCRIP- 
TION AGENTS. 





THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION, 





5" | RIEND ROOT:—I desire to talk in a friendly 
A way to you and friend Jones, about what you 
— say on pages 17 and 18 of Jan. GLEANINGS, and 
desire a space in the Growlery or elsewhere so to de. 
Friend Jones says, ‘‘ You hit the nail on the head 
when you say, ‘GLEANINGS is a standard article.’ ”’ 
Now, I wish to ask, ‘“‘How has GLEANINGS become a 
‘standard article’?’’ First, by advertising it by the 
editor; and second, by its being advertised by sub- 
scription agents. Which has paid the better? We 
will let A. I. Root answer. Under date of Feb. 5, 
1874, friend Root writes me as follows; “Our num- 
ber is now 840, but we have paid out about $150.00 
advertising, so that we are not making GLEANINGS 
pay as yet.’”” Under date of Dec. 25, 1874, he writes; 
“If you don’t stop sending us full price for sub- 
seriptions, we will reverge ourselves by swelling 
the amount on your credit page until we can put it 
out on interest for your wife and family. We should 
scon have alarger journal if we hada few more 
such friends.’’ Again, under date of Oct. 2, 1875, he 
writes: “We really feel as if we owed you much for 
the subscribers you have been the means of our 
getting.” Thus it will be seen that subscription 
agents paid the better in bringing GLEANINGS to a 
standard article. That was when GLEANINGS was in 
its infancy, and friend R. insisted, at that time, on 
our taking 50 per cent as pay for our labor in getting 
subscriptions for him; or,in other words, buying 
GLEANINGS at wholesale, and selling at retail. As 
i) per cent was more than we wished to take, the 
next year we conceived the idea that we could help 
friend R. more by way of introducing his paper, if 
we gave all our subscribers 35 per cent of this profit, 
and also be a help to them by reducing the price to 
all such as would buy GLEANINGS of us. Thus we 
have worked up tothe present time, and the many 
letters we have received thanking us for our under- 
taking has cheered us on, and helped smoothe over 
several losses we have sustained. Also, friend Root 
has expressed his thankfulness to us for helping 
him to a large circulation. But now GLEANINGS 
has become a standard article, and as many children 
forget, when grown up, the labor and kindness be- 
stowed upon them in childhood by their parents, so 
friend Root apparently forgets the many friends 
who helped him in his time of need, and places them 
in a position where they will either lose all their 
customers, or else get no pay for their labor. If we 
place GLEANINGS to subscribers at 90c, and have to 
pay friend Root the said 90c (as he says we must an- 
other year) where will the $100 come from it cost us 
to print and get 4000 club lists into the hands of 
bee-keepers all over the land? If we put the price 
of GLEANINGS at one dollar, we shall get no sub- 
scribers, as they will then send to friend Root for 
them, just as we would go to any store if we wanted 
a watch, rule, knife, etc., if we could get them just 
as cheaply at the store as of friend R. And now we 
come to the 

INCONSISTENCY OF FRIENDS ROOT AND JONES. 

Friend Root refers us to counter store; that he 
there sells at a profit of 10 per cent, and has thus 
“huilded up such a trade;”” but he must have for- 
gotten how he has told us, all along back, how, by 





buying large quantities at wholesale, he has been 
enabled to get the goods at from 25 to 50 per cent 
discount, so as to sell to us thus cheaply, thus mer- 
iting the approval and thankfulness of bee-keepers 
all over the land. How many 10 per cents do you 
think you would make, friend R., if some one of us 
should sit down and write te all the manufacturers 
you buy of, and tell them you were selling goods at 
retail for less than they were, and convinced them 
that it would be a benefit to mankind if they would 
raise their prices so that all parties would have to 
pay alike for their goods? And now, friend Jones, 
to carry out your theory (of ‘bringing the producer 
and consumer, publisher and subscriber, nearer to 
together, thus crowding out unnecessary middle- 
men’’), suppose you sit down and write to all these 
men of whom friend Root buys, that their ‘“‘whole- 
sale price is too low,’ and thus cause a wail to be 
heard from Maine to California, and from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico, from those who have bought of 
friend Novice at the present low prices from his 
counter store. And Novice says, “AMEN! this is 
done solely to.correct the inconsistencies you have 
mentioned.” O consistency! thou art a jewel. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Jan. 11, 1881. 

That is right, friend D.; speak out; all 
you say is true, and some more that you did 
not say is true also. When I wrote you 
those letters of thanks, you received the full 
price from each subscriber; when you spoke 
of working without pay or commission, I 
suggested (if I am correct), that it was not a 
good way to do, even among the best of 
friends, and I think so still. If I am not 
mistaken, GLEANINGS became a ‘‘standard 
article’ while you and friend Heddon both 
were dealing clips at it and its editor month 
after month, through the A. B. J.; and it 
was during this term of years that you com- 
menced sending circulars to all of its old 
regular subscribers, offering it to them for 
76¢e instead of a dollar, if they would buy of 
you. Letters came to me, inclosing 75c, say- 
ing that they supposed the publisher was 
able to afford GLEANINGS at the regular ad- 
vertised price, and if he could not, send the 
money back. Of course, we sent the money 
back ; for if I should let one of our friends 
have it at 75c, and charge the rest $1.00, I 
should think it little better than stealing, 
and that, too, from the best friends I have. 
I might put it at 75¢e to everybody, and have 
no wholesale, but this you would by no 
means consent to, if you took subscribers. 

Those who sell me goods for the counter 
store do not retail, as a general thing; and 
I have never heard one of them complain 
because I sold them too low. A bee journal 
is wanted year after year by a special class 
of men, and it is an easy matter to put a cir- 
cular into their hands, just about the time 
they are ready to subscribe. Our friends 
across the ocean often commission me to 
purchase for them certain goods, and I can 
give them as low rates on every article as 
anybody else, with the exception of GLEAN- 
INGS; and it isa hard matter to explain to 
them,—in fact, it can’t be consistently ex- 

lained, why I, the publisher, charge them a 

ull dollar, when it is advertised extensively 
at 85c. As I now see it, it is my duty to fur- 
nish GLEANINGS for 1882 as low as it shall 
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be advertised in any of the subscription 
lists; or, at least, so near near it that my old 
friends and customers will have no reason 
to complain; at the same time, I wish to pay 
(and pay well) the friends who take the 
trouble to canvass thoroughly in the vicinity 
of their own. postoffices. The first page of 
reading matter in each No. gives the terms 
for doing this. Friends are often made bet- 
ter friends after having had a plain, square 
talk in regard to differences. 
—————-+ 
MY FIRST TEN YEARS OF BEE- 
KEEPING. 





HAVE been keeping bees sixteen years. Hop- 

ct ing that it may be interesting and profitable to 

some of your A BC class at least, I send you a 
thort account of my first ten years’ experience. 

1. How I got into the business. 

I often wanted to buy honey, but could get none, 
except once; I got from a farmer, who had brim- 
stoned a hive, a few pounds in old brood-combs, half 
full of bee-bread. It was not very good eating, but 
we made the best of it. In the fall of 1864 I met a 
clergyman from the West who told me of the new 
methods. I bought Langstroth’s book and studied 
it. I bought a hive of bees in March, 1875. I sent to 
Mr. Langstroth for a sample hive, and got a carpen- 
ter to make others, for which I paid $4.50 apiece. I 
read my book, and practiced what I read. In one 
year I had gone the whole round of dividing, taking 
honey, wintering, etc. By that time I had learned 
pretty thoroughly the theory and practice of bee- 
keeping, and was prepared to advance. My bees and 
hives cost me the first year $31. I got 80 lbs. of box 
honey, which I could have sold at 40 cts. per lb. I 
had four good colonies to winter, which I could have 
sold for $12 apiece. Had I sold out at the end of my 
first year, I would have netted $19 on the one bive. 

Remark.—I feel very confident that, as a general 
rule, it is best for beginners to commence in a small 
way with a few hives and as little expense as pos- 
sible; learn the business, test their own capabilities, 
and make the bees pay their own way. This would 
have saved many persons I know considerable loss 
and disappointment. 

2. Expenses, increase, and profits. 

The account I kept was a cash account. I did not 
charge the bees with my own labor, but with cash 
paid out for hives, queens, etc. Neither do 1 credit 
them with the increase, nor with honey used in my 
own family, or given to my friends and neighbors. 
This amounted to several hundred pounds a year, 
The cash account forten years stands as follows:— 


Year. No. of col's. Dr. Cr. 
1865 1 $31.00 $00.00 
1866 4 32.00 00.00 
1867 6 60.00 5.00 
1868 13 80.00 125.00 
1869 22 85.00 195.00 
187 31 58.00 826.00 
1871 40 80.00 515.00 
1872 34 15,00 363.00 
1873 16 00,00 223.00 
1874 10 10.00 138.00 
Total, $451.00 $1890.00 
$451.00 


— 


Net profit in ten years, $1439.00 
Remarks.—After the prosperous year of 1871, I be- 
gan to sell my bees, and to work out of the business. 
Had I continued the next three years to increase, or 
even if I had kept up the number of working colo- 








nies, the profits might have been much larger. [ 
began to go out of the business just when I had got- 
ten into a position where I could make it profitable. 
The profits for succeeding years were principally 
for surplus honey remaining over from 1871, and 
colonies and hives sold. 

3. How I got out of the business. 

1. For reasons I need not mention, IT wanted to 
keep no more bees than would raise honey enough 
for my family and friends. I sold some colonies in 
the spring of 1872. 

2. Until 1872 I wintered my bees successfully in a 
good dry cellar, out of the reach of the changes of 
cold and heat. That fall, owing mostly to careless- 
ness, and in part to the fact that my neighbors had 
for some years wintered. their bees so successfully 
in Langstroth hives on their summer stands, and 
without protection, I left my bees out unprotected. 
That wasa severe winter. I lost over one-half of 
my colonies, and the other half was so reduced that 
it took them all summer to recover. Foul brood also 
made its appearance, and I lost several colonies be- 
fore I got it exterminated. My neighbors lost near- 
ly all their bees that winter. 

FOUL BROOD. 

3. In the spring of 1873 I began feeding up the 10 
colonies left, to make them increase to fill my emp- 
ty hives. One day in April I found a crock of honey 
that I had forgotten about. I divided it among the 
10. After three weeks, when they all seemed to be 
prospering, On examination I found foul brood in 
every one of the hives. Then I remembered that 
the honey in the crock had been saVed from hives 
destroyed by foul brood. I had intended to boil it 
before feeding, but forgot about it. Here was 
trouble—foul brood in every hive. What could I 
do? Previous experience had satisfied me that I 
could not save them without destroying the brood, 
and boiling the honey; and I was somewhat disgust- 
ed with keeping foul-brood honey. Most of the 
bees were old, and would not live long. I doubled 
up the colonies, putting them into three empty 
hives and removing them into the cellar to make 
them eat what honey they had saved before I would 
give them combs. I madea brush-heap, set it on 
fire, and emptied the contents of the ten hives into 
it, and set the hives away to freeze the next winter 
before they could be used again. After two days I 
brought out the bees, gave them clean hives and 
combs, which had been saved after the destructive 
work of the winter of 1872. In three weeks more, I 
found foul brood in every hive. Ab me! I had an- 
other fire. The three colonies were put into one 
hive, and placed in the cellar for four days, and fed 
alittle. They did not get foul brood again, but died 
from old age before the young bees had increased 
enough to save the colony. Thus ended my first ten 
years of bee-keeping. 

Remarks.—1. A man must mind his p's and q’s if 
he does not want to make bee-keeping a failure. 

2. Some years, bees will winter well out of doors in 
almost any hive. Most winters, when bees can fly 
occasionally, out-of-door wintering in chaff hives, or 
hives well protected, will probably prove the best. 
But in winters like that of 1872-3, when the bees 
could not fly once from early in December until the 
middle of March, I am disposed to think there is 
nothing equal to a good dry cellar. 

3. It makes me sad yet to think of the desolation 
which reigned in my apiary in 1874. I did not find it 
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so pleasant to be out of the business. I also found 
that I needed the recreation, the exercise, and the 
pocket-money my bees gave me. Iam now trying 
to winter 50 colonies. 

4. Ihave other experiences, which I can not putin 
this article. 

Wishing a happy New Year and a prosperous busi- 
ness for 1881 to you and all your readers, I remain,— 
Milroy, Pa., Jan., 1881. JOHN W. WHITE. 

Many thanks, friend W., for your valuable 
experience, aueneer in regard to winterin 
and foul brood. I have no doubt but tha 
many of us could furnish facts corroborative 
of the point you have brought out so strong- 
ly—the importance of care and thoughtf uh 
ness, year after year, if we would make a 
continued success of the business. 

i one who has been an inveterate slave to the 
use of tobacco, who will pledge to abstain from 
the use of it. I, perhaps, have been as much a slave 
to the use of it as any one, and if you will send me 
one of your smokers, I will pledge myself never to 
chew or smoke it again, or forfeit fourfold. 
JAs. H. P. HENDERSON. 
Covington, Ga , Dee. 17, 1880. 








TOBACCO COLUMN. 





SEE you offer to give one of your smokers to any 


I have noticed your offer in GLEANINGS, to give a 
smoker to any person giving up the use of tobacco. 
I have smoked tobacco for 11 years, more or less; 
the last 4 or 5 years regularly. I am 27 years old; 
have been discussing in my own mind lately whether 
“to quit or not to quit,’’ and have about concluded 
to quit. Send along that smoker, and away goes 


pipe, tobacco, and cigars for good. 
L. E. BISSELL. 


Ridgeway, Osage Co., Kansas, Jan. 6, 1881. 


You sent me, by request last week, a sample copy 
of GLEANINGS, and in it I found a singular offer. To 
any one who will leave off using tobacco, you offer 
to furnish, free of charge, one of your smokers—he 
to have his choice. Now, I have been a slave to the 
weed for 18 years, although I am only 34 now; but I 
am going to take you at your word. I am not pre- 
parei at present; butif the smoker comes all right, 
I will subscribe for GLEANINGS. I want the large 
size Cold Blast. Iam just commencing in the bee 
business, I am going into it more for the pleasure I 
may get out of it than for the profit. I shall want a 
queen in the spring. My wife says that the minute 
I begin the use of tobacco again, she will write and 
tell you of it; but I guess I have honor enough left 
to pay if I fail. E. A. EMMONS. 

Tampico, Whiteside Co., Ill., Dee. 30, 1880. 


I have got into my old path again, and have for- 
gotten the many kind words you spoke to me while 
I was in Medina jail. Mr. Root, I wish I could be 
with you and learn to be a Christian; but I never 
can be a servant of the Lord as long as I live where 
I am. I have left off chewing tobacco, but still 
smoke some, and I hope you will forgive me for 
breaking my promise to you on the smokers, and I 
am willing to pay you for your smoker, as it has 
done me a great deal of good. Perhaps you have 
heard of my smoking the pipe; if not, this will let 
yowknow that bad company will do almost any 
thing. I should like very well to work for you in 





the spring, so I could get away from the comrades I 
have in this town. SAMUEL YOUNG. 

Chatham, Medina Co., O., Jan. 20, 1881. 

I am very sorry, friend Y., that you have 
gone back to smoking again, but I am very 

lad that you have come right out, and con- 

essed itlikea man. I should be very glad 
to give you work, and may be able to do so; 
but, friend Y., can I not oe on you that 
it is not to me you must look for help ? I am 
but a poor weak erring mortal, and if you 
should Ge end on me alone, it would be like 
the blind leading the blind. Take your Sav- 
ior as your friend, and you are sure to win 
immortal life in the end. If I am not mis- 
taken, you have good Christian people all 
around you, friend Y., and you are holding 
a little aloof from them. Now, as you value 
my advice, friendship, or wisdom, go right 
straight next Sunday morning to your near- 
est church. Tell the minister, and the su- 
perintendent of the Sabbath-school that you 
are coming right along, and want to help in 
the Lord’s work; and if you do not find it 
one of the happiest Sundays you ever spent, 
I do not know any thing about it. I know it 
will be hard work, and that you would rather 
do almost any thing in the world ; but I tell 
you, we shall never get that golden crown 
unless we do some hard things. Just read 
this promise:— 

He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in 
white raiment; and I will not blot out his name out 
of the book of life, but I wiliconfess his name before 
my Father, and before his angels.—REV. 3: 5. 

I am sorry, very sorry, but I fear I shall 
have to charge you with that smoker until 

ou write me that you have broken off again. 

. is just breaking off tobacco too; and if 
he sees you with a pipe in your mouth after 
you have once tried, do you not see how it may 
hinder instead of helping him in his new 
life. By referring to p. 571 of last year’s 
volume, I see _ were the first to accept my 
offer of a smoker; and now I am sorry you 
are the first one to be called on for payment 
for one. 


— Blasted Hopes, 


Gr Letters from Those Who have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 














the country this year; no increase, and 
scarcely any surplus, and a good many light 
swarms went into winter-quarters. 


th were almost a total failure in this part of 


JOHN NOBLE. 
Eureka, Winnebago Co., Wis., Dec. 12, 1880. 


I have lost 3 out of 7 swarms, and if this cold 
weather continues I shall lose all; then what shalil 
do? Nobody was looking for such a winter as this. 

A. BIXxBy. 


Foristell, St. Charles Co., Mo., Jan, 12, 1881. 


Our clover and other flowers utterly failed last 
summer, so that we had to feed our bees in July and 
August, to keep them alive. You may set down a 
large section of Illinois, under the recent terrible 
drought, among the growlers; I suspect you could 
buy out their bees for a tin whistle, if they have any 
still alive. J. B. TURNER. 

Jacksonville, Morgan Co., Ill., Jan. 13, 1881. 
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POISONING BEES. 
AN EXTRACT FROM THE LAWS OF OHIO. 


]}RIEND ROOT:—As I have seen considerable 

~ discussion in GLEANINGS of late in regard to 
— thelaw protecting bees, and in regard to hives, 
poisoning, ete., [have just been reading a portion 
that is found in Ohio Laws, Vol. 68, page 87, which I 
think will fit the Klassen-Krock case pretty well. It 
reads as follows: — 

That if any person shall steal any bive, box, bee 
palace, or other contrivance containing honey or 
honey-bees, the property of another, of less value 
than thirty-five dollars; or if any person shall steal 
honey from any such hive, box, bee palace, or other 
contrivance as aforesaid; or if any person sball will- 
fully and maliciously disturb, injure, or destroy any 
such hive, box, bee palace, or other contrivance 
containing honey or honey-bees; or if any person 
shall steal, or by any art, device, or contrivance, or 
in any manner whatever. decoy from any such hive, 
box, bee palace, or contrivance, any such honey-bees 
with intent to convert the same to his own use, or 
with intent to damage or defraud the owner thereof; 
or if any person shall, by any art, contrivance, or de- 
vice, unlawfully and maliciously injure, damage, or 
destroy any such honey-bees by means of poison, or 
otherwise, every person so offending shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof 
shail be fined in any sum not exceeding one hundred 
dollars, and shall be confined in the jail of the coun- 
ty not less thanten nor more than thirty days, and 
pay the cost of prosecution, and shall, moreover, be 
liable to the party injured in double the value of the 
property stolen, injured, or destroyed. 

Now, friend R., I am a little surprised at the course 
you, and especially friend Wilkin, takes on page 8 of 
Jan. GLEANINGS, advocating the idea of poisoning 
property. I think friend W. has not looked at the 
laws of Ohio carefully. Of course, I do not sanction 
the idea of carrying a revolver. but I should .think 
more of the man who would point a revolver at my 
face than one who would go behind my back in the 
dark and poison my property, which I think is one 
of the most heinous and meanest of criminal offens- 
es. A. H. Dorr. 


Flat Ridge, O., Jan. 8, 1881. 

Tut, tut, friend D.! Did I say any thing 
that could be construed to encourage poi- 
soning bees or other stock? I am very glad 
indeed to get the above law, and I am sure 
we all owe you a vote of thanks for looking 
itup. Now, you see, if friend Klasen had 
not had a pistol along with him, we should 
have had a ‘“‘dead open and shut” on friend 
Krock, as the boys say. Neither pistols nor 
poison are according to the spirit of the 
Fourth of July in settling neighborhood dif- 


ferences, and so I would advise both the) 
parties to shake hands and help each other | 


fix up their bee-hives and grapevines. If 
they won’t do it otherwise, I think it would 
be a good idea to have a “donation party” 
for both of them, to make up what they lost 
by being foolish. 


_> 
>? 


UNDER THE BOX-ELDERS. 
Fee cr on NOVICE:—Situated under the shelter 





of one of the many beautiful little groves so 
common in northern Illinois, is the home of a 
plain gentleman, to whom I wish to introduce you 
and yourreaders. He is a bee-keeper with his other 
business, and to show you the style and tastes of the 
gentieman I will say, his cows are Jersey; chickens, 





Plymouth Rocks; bees, Cyprian and Italian; dog, 
black and tan, and his cat Malte. His home is an in- 
expensive one’—neat and tasty. Around his dwell- 
ing is quite a number of box-elder trees of his own 
setting; and almost any hot afternoon in July or 
August you can find him seated in a large rustic 
chair under one of these beautiful sweet-scented 
trees, watching his bees and chickens, both of which 
are in plain sight. It is here we have met so often 
and had our bee talks, of which I may give you a 
synopsis; and it is here we will introduce—Mr. Dust- 
er, Mr. Root; Mr. Root, Mr. Duster. His neighbors 
say, the reason he was called by that name was be- 
cause he could dust around occasionally so lively; 
but I think, upon due reflection, that the reason 
was, * because it washisname.”’ Having introduced 
him, we will proceed to give some of his ideas on — 


BOXES AND SEPARATORS. 


“ Well,’ said Mr. Duster, in answer to my inquiry, 
“T have used almost all kinds; I now use but three; 
viz., the 414 x 444, the Prize box, and Harbison sec- 
tion box. They all have their good qualities. You 
may think strange that I should name Harbison’s in 
connection with the others. I have used the H. sec- 
tion box for several years. I do not make them of 
such heavy stuff as Mr. Harbison; I make them 
very light; bottom-piece nearly like Prize box—leav- 
ing, however, a wider space for bees to pass into the 
box. 

**Let me say here that I have heard a good deal 
about section boxes. Well, I do not know of but this 
one of Harbison’s, unless you call Adair’s of ten or 
twelve years ago one. This Harbison box is really 
in sections, and I know of none other that is. 

**T have for years prepared the box or sections in 
this way: Running a wax-guide on the top of every 
section, crescent form, and % inch in depth, and 
placing a piece of white comb in the center, and 
having at least one piece that would reach from top 
to bottom as a climber. I never used separators, and 
almost invariably the combs were straight and nice. 
There is another thing to be said for them,— you 
need no racks. I can gather more honey in this 
style of box than in any other I have used, and have 
it in good shape. The Prize box is good, and I do not 
see why, if put up in racks without separators, and 
prepared the same as Harbison’s section box, they 
would not be filled as soon as the H. box. The two 
past seasons have been so poor for honey, I have not 
been able to satisfy myself in this regard. When 
honey comes in slowly, and little at a time, as in the 
two past seasons, there will be a great many imper- 
fectly filled sections, let them be prepared in any 
way or manner. The sticking of little bits of comb 
to separators comes from the same cause; viz., a 
small and irregular flow of honey. There is no great 
question in my mind but that bees will store more 
honey in sections without separators, and I mean to 
test the matter the coming season more fully. Iam 
afraid we can not get along without separators in 
our Prize boxes, but I'll venture one prophecy: The 
future separator is not invented yet. One item 
more in regard to the Prize boxes: I am much in- 
clined to think that the entrance to the Prize box 
should be more than 4 inch, and especially so if I 
were going to use them without separators.” 

Here our talk on boxes and separators took a sud- 
den turn, for in our conversation we had wandered 
into kis bee-yard, and as we came up to a certain 
hive, Mr. Duster stopped, and, pointing at it, said: 
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“IT can never pass that hive without thinking what a 
hot set of hybrids I had in it last year.” Looking at 
me inquiringly he asked, ‘‘ Did my wife ever tell you 
about it?” 

““No, Mr. Duster; why?” 


“Well,” said Duster, “if she never told you, I 


rcckon I can keep it.” 

**But I'll ask her now,” said [. 

‘Yes, yes,’ he drawled out; “I see, I see. Per- 
haps I'd better tell it myself, as women are so given 
to embellishing things, and this scrimmage I had 
with these hybrids needs nothing of the sort; so, 
here goes. 

“It was a hot dayin August, about this time in the 
afternoon, and I had come from my business very 
warm. I stripped off all my woolens, so that when I 
stepped out among my bees I had on only my shirt 
and an old thin pair of overalls, scudding under bare 
poles, nearly, you sec—close reefed, anyhow. Well, 
T was just passing that hive, and happened to think 
that the boxes were about ready to come off, but for- 
got what manner of bees these were of. I removed 


the cap, and commenced to lift the boxes; they did | 


not stop like the Italians, and fill the space between 
the frames, holding on to the top-bar, and looking at 
you as much as to ask,‘ What’s the rumpus?’ No,I 


guess not! They just streamed out and up both my | 


hands and seized ‘ each particular hair’ as fast as they 
came to them, humped their backs, and I felt some- 
thing! 
trick worth two of that. They went to work to try 
the texture of my Overalls, and just here was an ex- 
cellent opening for business, and I assure you they 
improved it. Did you ever have bees sting you 
when they could just reach through the cloth to 
your hide? Yes,?T guess you remember it—just like 
red-hot needles—that’s it. You ask why I did not at 
once put down the boxes and run? That’s about 
what they asked the Irishman who had mounted a 
wild colt that ran with him under the apple-tree 
limbs until he had lost almost all of his clothes. 
‘“ Why didn’t you get off?’’ Get off, en’ by gorry, is 
it? Faith, en’, en’ how could I get off whin I had a 
tough match to stick on?—d'ye mind?’ That was 
about my fix. 

“*Mr. Duster! why don’t you dust? run, or the 
bees will certainly sting you!’ 

“I stopped just long enough to see my wife stand- 
ing on the back piazza of the house, trying to cover 
a smile with one hand when it was too big to be coy- 
ered by both. Run! aman never had more induce- 
ments—so pressing, 80 warm. Run! well, didn’t I 
run? [dropped my boxes somewhere, and I con- 
fess I ran—I, Mr. Duster, the bee-man. A small 
out-house close by (not built for any such purpose, 
though) gave me shelter. 
thought I. ‘Hold the fort,’ came from that back 
piazza. 


What I said or what I thought, while I fought the | 
bees in there, is no one’s business, | reckon,”’ said | 


Mr. Duster, sententiously. 


Yes, I could stand that; but they knew a | 


‘Any port in a storm,’ | 


You see, I had an audience too big by one. . 


| FRIEND ROOP’S IDEAS ON WINTERING 
BEES. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT THE HIVE HE USES. 





UR excuse for writing this article is, we want 
O to help our fellow-beings to save their bees. 
We have now had eight years, in which half 
of all the bees have been lost each winter north of 
the Mason and Dixon line. For fear some of our 
| brethren will consider us wild in our estimate, we 
| hand in the following, clipped from the Wauseon 
Herald, a county paper of Fulton Co., Ohio:— 


EFFECTS OF THE LATE COLD WINTER ON THE BUSY 
BEES. 

Strange as it may seem, that, with all the care and 
the benefits of experience, investigation, and im- 
provements in the methods of bee-keeping, yet the 
mortality has never been so great among the honey 
gatherers as last winter. We have made some in- 
quiry on the matter as to the extent of the losses in 
this vicinity and find that— 





} M.S. Pray had 382 Lost 14 
| Wm. Lewis “58 6 
| Wm. Wilford “ 40 “85 

G. W. Platt M25 ’ 23 
| Dr. Ramsey Se s 7 
| Judge Cately “ 1 " 0 
| Judson Smith sy 6 " 6 
| KR. E. Terwiliger te > 42 
| Robert Bartly oe ae pees. 
| John Watkins oa 8 sip 7 
| J.D. Gay pee | baee 
| J. W. Curry * 5 + 5 

Jucob Huth = 7 a 7 
| Jacob Luke * 2e eo 


Wm. Dowel, of Ai, kept 35 swarms of bees buried 
in a cave; are all living, while out of 23 that were 
left out, only 11 are now alive. 

We also learn that Daniel Kepler, Secretary of the 
Northwestern Ohio Bee-Keepers’ Association, at 
Napoleon, out of 55 lost 45; while W. F. Williams, of 
Napoleon, out of 150 lost 75; and Mr. Rakestraw, of 
the same place, out of 80 lost 76. 

The above shows how well a few apiarists succeed- 
ed with modern appliances two years ago. We have 
spent much time during the past several years to 
find out the condition of bees each spring in all the 
Northern States—how wintered, etc. The first year 
| or two of mortality set the bee world wild with ex- 
| citement, and many new methods for safe winter- 
| ing were heralded abroad, to the great detriment of 
young apiarists,—the advccates of these different 
| methods not knowing themselves whether they 
| would prove a “bonanza” or a ‘Peter out.” Shall 
we then fold our hands and sit down contented with 
| chaff packing and standard hives? We have nothing 
| to offer as an excuse for showing our hive, for the 
| reason that we have tried it the past seven years, 
and if “yeeditor’’ will, we will tell you kow it works 
| for us, 
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Waitin 








’ ’ } Matta 
“I've read somewhere,” said Mr. Duster, ‘* about HN 


the devils among the swine, and how they ran, and | 
soon. Now, some of these scientific fellows don't | 
believe it. If they had been where I was, they'd 
believed that Satan was in the bees, and I think too 
they certainly would have run as bad as the hogs 
and I did.” 

At the close of this philosophical conclusion, I 
bade Mr. Duster good-day. ' R.A. Menen. 

Amboy-on-Inlet, Ill,, Jan. 12, 1881. 
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The brood chamber of this hive is 12 inches deep, 
11 wide, and 18 long. It takes 12 frames 10x10 inches 
| inside measure, or 1200 cubic inches of comb space, 
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and 5 compartments around the brood-nest, holding 
8 frames each. 
frames all alike in the body of hive, or cases may be 
used as Shown in cut. 


lbs. of comb honey. 
comb honey on top the brood-frames, and extract 
from those side chambers, we get an immense yield 
of each; for by that method our colonies never 
swarm. 

When we prepare colonies for winter, as soon as | 
they are done gathering honey in the fall, or a little | 


before, we place the division board in the back | 


\\ | \ | \" Nyy 
ssl \ sa . J 
\\ 4 


groove, see cut. 
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INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT OF FRIEND ROOP’S HIVE. 


By the way, the side-boards to the brood-nest have 
%-inch grooves cut the same depth that the side- 
boards are rabbited, to receive the brood-frames— 
thus not only contracting the space bee-tight but 
air-tight, by the use of the division board. Remove 
all surplus frames and boxes from the side and rear 
compartments; shake the bees in front, and they 
will crowd themselves on to the 8 frames left, which 
should contain at least 25 lbs. of good sealed stores. 
Place the chaff cushion on top the frames, and fill 
all outer compartments with dry sawdust packed 
tight; leave them on the summer stand. If you find 
any weak in the spring, which is seldom the case, 
crowd them on to two combs with the division 
board, and see if they do not outstrip three times 
their number on two standard L. frames. Two 
combs of brood and bees may be taken from this 
hive every 10 days throughout the entire honey sea- 


It will be seen that we have 27 | 


When the 5 side compart- | 
ments have the cases in and the crate is on top the | 
brood-frame, the colony has room to store just 100 | 
When we work colonies for | 








| son, without perceptibly affecting the working force 
| of the hive. A two-frame nuclei on two of these 
frames is in better shape to defend themselves than 
on two L. frames, and will do us a better job of 
queen-rearing than twice their number could do on 
two standard L. frames. To increase bees with this 
| hive, close all the entrances to the side compart- 
| ments by means of tin or wooden slips; drop the di- 
| vision board in the forward groove, and set up one 
strong two-comb nuclei in each of the 6 compart- 
ments. After each of the queens have been laying 
about one week, sell 5 of them, always reserving the 
| one in the main brood-nest forward of the division 
| board. Open all passages and allow the bees to 
| communicate with each other over night; then place 
| all together in the main brood department, and you 
have a strong colony ready for the sections. It will 
be seen, by opening 10 hives, that we can examine 
the condition of 60 nuclei, and a safer way of rearing 
queens and having them fertilized, we have been 
unable to find. The above is our system for suc- 
cessfully wintering bees, and will answer many 
questions. It is not patented, but cost us a great 
deal of hard study. HiRAM ROOP. 
Carson City, Mich. 
10 or 
DOOLITTLE’S REVIEW AND COMMENTS 
ON THE A BC BOOK. 


Continued from last month. 


COMB HONEY. 
MOTH WORMS IN COMB HONEY. 

I think you miss it in not saying something just 
| here in regard to moth-worms that always infest 
comb honey to a greater or less extent. If they 
don’t bother your honey they do mine; and if a man 
down in Pennsylvania adopts this style of sending 
off his honey, and the worms injure it, he won't feel 
good, even after you tell him they don’t bother 
yours. 


TAKING SECTIONS OFF THE HIVES, BEFORE THE 
CELLS ARE ALL CAPPED. 


Quinby said, and with much truth, too, that all 
boxes two-thirds full of white honey should be taken 
off before buckwheat honey was stored in them at 








| 
| 


| the beginning of that yield, as partly filled boxes of 


white honey would bring more than when finished 

out with dark honey. If you will adopt the plan of 

| storing it in a warm room for a month, all your ad- 

vice will not be needed, as in that case unsealed 

honey will not heat or run in the least. 
DANDELION. 

This blossoms just with fruit with us, and so is of 
little account, except the little they get before and 
after, at beginning and ending. 

Dandelion honey, after itis a year or two 
old, is just splendid. 

DISEASES OF BEES. 

Can’t you manage to tell us why bees did not 
spring-dwindle prior te 1870? When I first com- 
menced to keep bees, there were 100 swarms around 
me, kept by four or five parties that had kept bees 
for 30 and 40 years; and, although they kept on 
using box hives, still not oneof them has a bee to- 
day. Tell us what did it. I confess I can’t see 
through it at all. 

To come right down to the point, I can’t 
either, friend D., even after all the ‘learned 
and exhaustive articles we have had on the 
subject. Once they lived almost without 
care, and now they don’t. 
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DRONES. 
AGE OF DRONES. 
Fultz, of Muscatine, Iowa, says, in A. B.J. for 


January, 1880, that drones live only 24 days, while I 
claim they live to about the same age as a worker, if 


the bees allow them to live that long. 
FEEDING AND FEEDERS. 
FEEDING BACK. 

Haven't you changed your mind on this feeding 
back? Ihave again tried it this season, only ata 
loss, as I have to feed 2 lbs. to get one in the boxes. 
Betsinger and my neighbors succeeded no better. 





I agree with you that such is the case ex- | 
actly until the brood apartment is crammed; | 
but after that, there are not more losses than | 


I have mentioned. 
THICKENING WATERY HONEY. 

If this is so, how came your thin honey from bass- 
wood you told us about a little while before on these 
pages? Why did they not thicken this in the same 
way? I still believe all evaporating of nectar is done 
in the hive, as I once wrote. 

I should explain it thus: The basswood 
vielded in sack quantities that they carried 
itright to the hives. The Simpson plant 
furnished only a limited amount compar- 
atively. 

FOUL BROOD. 

If you don’t give them any comb, they don’t want 
any confining, aS I repeatedly found in 1871, ’2, and 
’*3. Anew swarm froma diseased hive, hived in an 
empty hive, will never have the disease, unless they 
get honey after the larvee has hatched from a hive 
that has the foul brood; so your “starving part” 
should be left out. I ought to know, as I renovated 
my whole apiary in 1873. 


FRUIT-BLOSSOMS. 

Betsinger says, and I agree, that if we had the 
same number of bees ina hive in apple-bloom that 
we do in basswood, the yield would be as great.” I 
once had 8 Ibs. stored in one day, with not over one- 
third the bees I have in basswood. Apple is a great 
ylelder of honey, sure. 

Then we have a most excellent reason for 
having powerful colonies to commence the 
season with. 

HIVE MAKING. 

A good colony of bees wil store aimost as 
much honey in a half-barrel or nail-keg, as in 
the most elaborate and expensive hive made, 
other things being equal. 

If Iam correct, it was E. Gallup who said this; E. 
Gallup certainly said it, and Quinby may have done 
80: but I do not remember that he did. 

How is it, friend Root, that when you write a book 
you give only a description of your hive? When L. 
C. Root writes a boek he gives a description of the 
Quinby hive only. Has not Prof. Cook set you both 
a good example by giving several, and then giving 
his reasons for adopting the one he uses? As you 
know, 1 do not agree with you on hives, and think 
you are prejudiced on many points; but I have gone 
over the ground so much in the bee journals, that I 
will not say more here, except to say that, if I used 
the L. frame, I certainly should use side boxes as 
well as top; and as I took out the full ones on top, 
raise the partly filled ones from the sides to the top, 
placing the empty boxes at the side each time. This 
is the principle to secure a large yield of box honey, 
and we think we have proven it to you by our re- 





ports the past eight years. Still, you do not even 
mention the matter, but drive ahead asif yours was 
the only way. Please excuse, but so it seems to me. 
I know you consider the interchangeable side and 
top boxes complicated; but can’t we well afford it, 
if from 5 to 10 Ibs. extra can be secured from each 
stock each year thereby? 

I know, friend D., that this matter of hives 
is a very important one, but if Quinby and 
Gallup were right, as in a few sentences 
back, does it really matter so very much? I 
have described minutely how to make both 
summer and winter hives for the L. frame; 
but if anybody prefers any other sized frame, 
they can vary the directions to suit, without 
any great difliculty. I have not described 
the hive preferred by yourself, Prof. Cook, 
L. C. Root, Dadant, Harbison, and many 
others, because it would make the book too 
voluminous for one thing, and because I 
could not give directions for each operation 
all the way through, without modifying all 
the time, to suit the different hives. He- 
sides, I should perplex and confuse the be- 
o— beyond measure if I tried to do so. 

“Sven though Prof. Cook uses your sized 
frame, he uses a differently made hive ; and, 
if | am correct, you would hardly agree with 
his directions any more than you do mine. 
Friend Cook gives a pvornca idea of the 
whole subject, without going into minute 
details as I have, and his book in this respect 
fills a need that many of the others do not. 
In deciding to have my whole book written 
principally for the L. frame, I did it with 
the belief that you would do nearly if not 
quite as well with that frame as with your 
own, and also that by far the greater 

art of our bee folks had that framealready 
in use. To advise everybody to throw away 
the hives they have, and adopt another, 
would be a most serious matter, and I have 
not intended so to do in any thing I have 
written ; but I would advise all new begin- 
ners to fall into the great beaten path as far 
as may be, in deciding upon implements to 
be used. I feel nowas I did at first, that it 
is best not to confuse beginners by attempt- 
ing to describe more than one frame, and 
the summer and winter hives for holding 
this one frame. I indorse your idea in re- 
gard to raising up the side boxes. 

[To be Continued.] 
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DOOLITTLE ANSWERS QUESTIONS. 





QUEENS REARED AT DIFFERENT SEASONS. 





“PON recovering from a long and severe illness, 
i) I find Doolittle has many questions to answer; 
and, to answer all within a given limit, we will 

try to be as brief as possible. First comes W. Z. 
Hutchinson’s questions on late queen-rearing in Dec. 
No. After reading his report in Jan. No., we were 
almost inclined to laugh at Doolittle’s admitting, that 
“we queen-breeders have greater facilities for learn- 
ing facts in regard to any specialty, etc.,” when facts 
would show that Doolittle raised four times more 
queens before Hutchinson ever went into the busi- 
ness than friend H. hasin all his life. Years ago we 
rode the hobby of queen-rearing, and raised queens 
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by the hundred, both in season and out of season, 
till we supposed we knew something of queen-rear- 
ing. It was through these experiments that we ar- 
rived at the conclusions given in Oct. No. of A. B.J., 
and it was only when we came to the conclusion to 
rear all our queens, as far as possible, from natural 
cells, and during the honey season, that we were en- 
abled to produce the results in honey, given for the 
past eight years. Now, just a few words in regard 
to following nature: Friend H. telis us about farmers 
controlling the stock, fruit-growers pruning their 
vines, poultrymen stimulating their hens to “ shell 
out’ the eggs in mid-winter, etc., but none of these 
things touch the point. Now we ask, Does a poultry- 
breeder try to or succeed in raising fine breeding 
stock from chicks hatched in November or Decem- 
ber? or does the shepherd raise his choice stock 
from lambs drepped at that season of the year? or 
the horseman his pet horses, selling for perhaps $1000 
and upward, from colts foaledin October or Novem- 
ber? Nay. If he wishes stock looking toward per- 
fection, he rears them at the time nature intended 
to have them reared. In fact, it would be hard toso 
pervert dame Nature as to have animals come into 
existence at the season of the year above mentioned. 
But with the bees we can compel them to rear 
queens, even in mid-winter, if they have brood, And 
now, friend H., I propose that you try rearing some 
of those fine queens in January and February, as 
brood can almost always be found at this season of 
the year in strong swarms; and as friend H. uses 
none but strong swarms for queen-rearing, it willdo 
no harm tofeed them and rear us some just as good 
queens as would be hatched out the last of June 
from natural cells. We think that, by this time, 
friend H. has come to the conclusion thatif he had 
his choice he would prefer, for his own use, queens 
reared in June and July, as the Creator of all things 
designed they should be,and so we will drop the 
matter. 
DOOLITTLE’S AVERAGE PROFIT ON BEES. 


Next we are asked by friend H.,in Jan. No., what 
has been our average profit per colony since we first 
engaged in bee culture. Our experience with bees 
covers a period of 12 years, beginning with 1869, which 
was the poorest season ever known in New York. Our 
average profit in ’69, per colony, was $3.03, and $35.40 
in 1877, which was our best season. Our average 
number of stocks during the 12 years has been about 
48, and the average cash profit from them during 
said 12 years has been $19.36, or an average of $92.28 
for each year. We have hired perhaps 40 days labor 
during the period of 12 years, my wife andI doing 
nearly all the work. 


DOOLITTLE ON THE BEE: POISONING MATTER. 

Next Iam called upon by Geo. Rosekelly to give 
my views on the Klasen vs. Krockcase. We wish to 
say, that the trouble all came by those few harsh 
words at the outset. When will men learn to carry 
the impress into practical, every-day life, of the 
words, “A soft answer turneth away wrath’’? etc. 
When Mr. Krock told Mr. Klasen that his bees were 
damaging him, the proper thing for Mr. Klasen to 
do was to have told Mr. Krock that he was sorry; 
but, as he could not eontrol his bees, he (Krock) 
should be as patient as possible, and at the end of 
grape harvest he would pay him for all damages. 
Again, a few pounds of honey given now and then 
by Mr. Kiasen to Mr. Krock, and a plate of grapes oc- 
casionally given to Mr. Klasen all along through 





life would have so smoothed the way that Mr. Krock 
would have borne much before he would have called 
for any damage. Is not this far preferable to con- 
tention and strife, and of less cost in the end? As 
the matter now stands, I think the course advised 
by our friend A. I. Root the better one to pursue. 
PERFORATING, AND SLOTTING SEPARATORS. 
Next we are asked in regard to perforating sepa- 
rators, when used for box honey. We first used sep- 
arators in 1872, and the thought at once presented 
itself, that the more openings there were between 
the boxes, and also between the surplus arrange- 
ment and brood-nest, the more honey could be ob- 
tained. Our first experiment was to have the tin 
cut so as to leave 14 inch space at both top and bot- 
tom of the boxes or sections for the bees to pass 
through; but at the end of the first season’s trial 
we were convinced that we had much too large space, 
as many of the combs jJutted out beyond the sections, 
both at top and bottom, so we could not erate it, to 
say nothing of glassing it. Our next move was to 
leave % at the top and bottom, and also to construct 
a few so as to leave % slots through the separator so 
the bees would be divided up as little as possible. A 
second failure was the result, for our combs were 
nearly as bad at top and bottom as the previous 
year, while the sides of the combs much resembled 
a washboard, especially those built when honey was 
coming in rapidly. The next season we left only 4 
inch above and below the separator, and made afew 
with quarter-inch slots in separators. We also 
made our side-box hives with the division-boards be- 
tween side-boxes and brood-combs slotted plentifully 
with quarter-inch slots. Now, while the 4% inch 
proved to be the right width to prevent the bulging 
of the combs, yet when the season was over we could 
see no difference in favor of the perforated separa- 
tors. Since that time our hives have been made 
without the perforations. After six years of prac- 
tiéal work in the apiary, with those hives still in the 
yard, we have not seen difference enough in favor 
of those perforated to warrant making more like 
them. Having the sections near the brood, with 
enough space at top and bottom of the separators to 
admit of the warm air generated by the bees passing 
freely into all the sections, as well as to convey to 
the bees the idea that they are not excluded from 
the warm cluster or brood-nest, is all that seems to 
be required. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., Jan., 1881. 


If I mistake not, friend D., very fine-look- 
ing queens have been raised in the winter, 
but I do not know how we are to tell how 
good they were. because it was impossible to 
have them fertilized.—Many thanks for the 
valuable facts given us in regard to separa- 
tors. We have a machine now in our tin- 
room that will perforate four sheets of tin 
ata time; but the expense of it is $20.00 in- 
stead of five, as we hoped it might be last 
month. We can now furnish perforated 
separators to any who may choose to try 
them, at just double the usual prices. From 
experiments I have made, with and without 
separators, I am stron ly inclined to the 
opinion, that the perforations will be an ad- 
vantage when a great crop of honey comes, 
with cool nights. It will likely be tested 
pretty thoroughly the coming season. Our 
machine at present is fitted with punches to 
cut $ holes 
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CYPRIAN BEES IN THEIR NATIVE LAND. 
BY OUR OLD FRIEND FRANK BENTON. * 








‘| LEANINGS has been a very welcome visitor in 
C my island home each month during the past 

~—“ trying season; for, though my health, my 
eyes, and the work in the apiary would not permit 
me toread any of the journals thoroughly, I could 
still look them over and read some. Had it been 
possible, I would certainly have added my testimony 
in regard to many points which have been discussed 
during the preceding months, especially the ref- 
erences made to the new races of bees lately intro- 
duced into America. My work with these bees has 
led me to several conclusions which I believe, if 
stated, may aid not a little those whose experience 
with them has been more limited. I will tell you 
first a little about the season here, that you may see 
that I have had a chance to handle the bees under 
various circumstances—oftentimes very unfavora- 


ble conditions. 
THE SEASON. 


My first work with Cyprian bees in Cyprus was 
done in the month of March, at Kythrea, among the 
mountains of the north coast. The winter had been 
one of unusual severity, and had continued long, 
while cold rains had prevented the bees from flying 
much during the weeks just preceding the time of 
my work. Of course, as the natives cut all the hon- 
ey-combs from the rear portion of their hives—clay 
cylinders—just at the close of each honey season, 
those colonies that had managed to survive the win- 
ter and early spring were scantily provisioned, and 
cross enough when touched during the chilly, rainy 
weather. I had no smoker with me, but with the 
greatest smudge I could raise I could not escape 
multitudes of stings. After two mule runaways, in 
one of which I was literally covered with bee-stings 
while saving some seven or eight mules from death 
by stinging, and several sleepless night-journeys 
over mountains where the only passage is a break- 
neck mule-path, ‘‘the Cyprus Apiary” was found to 
number something over one hundred colonies. Dur- 
ing the following weeks, the supply of honey brought 
in by the bees was scarcely enough to favor queen- 
rearing, and nuclei had to be fed sugar syrup. After 
about the middle of May, very little was gathered; 
and during the later months, since July, nothing; 
for no rain fell here between May 10th and Sept. 
15th, and with no source of irrigation, the fields be- 
came perfectly barren under the fierce tropical sun 
of the long summer days. The mercury rose to 114° 
F., and sometimes a hot wind—the sirocco of the 
African desert—blew from the south. Cool nights 
began about the middle of last month, though the 
days continued warm—even hot at mid-day—until 
the second week of December. Cold rains and wind 
followed, until to-day it is sunshiny, and the bees 
are again bringing in pollen. 

HANDLING THE CYPRIANS. 

After transferring a large number of colonies, and 
spending some hours getting the frames nailed 
down ready for their journey over the mountains, I 
thought Cyprians would defend their hives against 
two-legged intruders quite as well as any bees I had 
ever seen. I knew, however, that it would be hard- 
ly fair to denominate them cross, simply because 
they resented handling during cold spring weather 
when provisions were very limited. With a smoker 
and more moderate weather, especially if I had 
baited them a little with sugar syrup, I found 1 got 





along very well in the main, but every now and 
then some hive would refuse to be quieted by smoke. 
Many of these instances I could not account for, be- 
cause I was sure I had handled the combs carefully, 
and observed all the little points necessary to suc- 
cessful manipulation—at least, all | weald have ob- 
served with Italian or black bees. But now I under- 
stand the matter better, and find that Cyprians are 
less inclined to sting than Italians, provided they 
are handled with as much reference to their pecul- 
iarities as is necessary with Italians. Under allcon- 
ditions and at all times of the day, even from day- 
light until nine o’clock at night, I have handled 
Cyprian bees, without smoke, and with no bee-veil 
nor even a hat on my head. Bare-headed, bare- 
handed, with low slippers on my feet, no coat nor 
vest on, my shirt cut low in the neck, and all my 
garments thin, I have worked hour after hour 
among the Cyprians just as fast as I could make my 
limbs and body move, transferring colonies, dividing 
swarms into nuclei, and putting up queens for ship- 
ment, all the while shaking and brushing the bees 
about just as though they were so many Italians, 
and a big basswood harvest was on hand. I say 
shaking them, for they can be shaken from the 
combs quite as easily as can black bees, and brus/i- 
ing them is a dangerous experiment unless they ¢ 
well filled with honey. Now, it must be remembe. . 
that all this was done ata time when no honey wis 
coming in, and when feeding had not been kept up 
regularly, the colonies that had not been fed and 
those that had having been opened indiscriminately; 
the handling was often at the most unseasonable 
hours of the day; and, lastly, there were often many 
visitors present; yet | was rarely stung, and I rec- 
ollect but one instance in which a visitor was stung. 
The only points I observed carefully were the fol- 


lowing:—I opened the hives with extreme caution; the’ 


quilt was removed slowly, and the bees left to them- 
selves for a moment before I touched the frames; then 
the first frame was very carefully removed, after which 
no further especial caution was needed, except that 
there must be no jarring of frames, either in remov- 
ing them, in handling, or in replacing them. Any 
one would be likely to say, ‘‘ These things are all 
very good to observe with any race of bees; but will 
they prevent Cyprians from stinging, when their 
observance in handling blacks and Italians, under 
the conditions you mention. would avail little as far 
as keeping these races under subjection is con- 
cerned?” It seemed to answer with me, and I dis- 
covered that the Cyprians were very susceptible re- 
garding the sudden admission of light into the brood 
apartment, and they-resent in the strongest manner 
any jarring of the hive or combs. I think they are 
far more likely to be aroused by either of «these 
things than are the Italians or blacks, and are not 
as easily subdued with smoke, or, in fact, at all. 
They will follow the bee-keeper with great pertinac- 
ity as he leaves the hive, going a long distance, and 
even through several doors, for a chance to sting. 
When a hive is once thoroughly aroused, the better 
plan seems to be to close it and leave it for an hour 
or more. They meddle with passers-by who do not 
touch them, less, even, than the Italians. The above 
would likely lead to incorrect inferences should I 
close this subject without stating the conclusion 
which the season’s work among the bees of Cyprus 
has caused me to form regarding the relative rapid- 
ity with which Cyprian and Italian bees can be han- 
dled; hence I state here that I fully believe I can 
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handle the Cyprians with one-half greater rapidity 

than I can the Italians; that is, with proper man- 

agement, a given operation in manipulating bees 

can be performed with three Cyprian colonies while 

the same operation is being done with two Italians. 
THE MARKINGS OF CYPRIANS. 

Time will not permit my treating this topic as I 
would like, yet can not forbear a word or two, 
since it has so often been brought up in GLEANINGS 
thissummer. The bees of Cyprus are very uniform 
—surprisingly so, think. We obtained colonies at 
many points distant from each other, and saw bees 
in many places where no purchases could be made, 
but all presented the same appearance, taking into 
account, of course,the age of the bees and the 
amount of food they were likety to have in their 
bodies. The true Cyprian is a yellower bee than the 
Italian; indeed, I think the average Cyprian is yel- 
lower than the brightest Italian. I refer to the 
worker bees alone. Its body is more hairy, and the 
abdomen more slender than will be found among 
Italians. When filled with honey, the worker shows 
three yellow bands, as does the Italian. Mr. Cori, of 
Bohemia, who first described these bees, and pro- 
cured the first colony from Cyprus, stated the work- 
er bee has only two yellow segments, but he surely 
failed to count the end segment, next to the thorax, 
without which the Italians would have but two yel- 
low bands. The fourth yellow band, as with the 
Italians, is sometimes seen, but a more distinctive 
mark is that the segments back of the yellow bands 
are so tipped with whitish hairs as to give the abdo- 
men of the Cyprian a very ringed appearance. The 
two most distinguishing marks are, however, the 
following: The pure Cyprian is yellow on the un- 
der side of the abdomen, from the tip nearly for- 
ward tothe thorax; and, second, the shield on the 
back of the thorax between the wings is véry prom- 
inent and plainly yellow. On account of its shape, I 
call this the crescent, and it shows that its bearers are 
from the Turkish empire, or descended from those 
who did come from this far eastern land. The 
Cyprian drones are in general much more mottled 
with yellow than the Italians; and, though they are 
not uniform, many are of a very brilliant golden 
hue. But I claim that the true Cyprian will make 
itself known quite as much by its 

QUALITIES, AND NOT MARKINGS. 

I find the Cyprians active, strong-winged, sturdy 
defenders of their hives, fighting against fearful 
odds to preserve an existence, exceedingly keen- 
scentcd, so that no drop of sweet escapes their no- 
tice under conditions which would conceal it from 
other races of bees. They are very prolific, and 
rear brood late in the season. We have had frost 
here, yet to-day I find brood in all stages in hives of 
Cyprians. One other quality of great importance is 
noticeable: A strong wind is heeded by the Cypri- 
ans, and, upon its approach, they gather in their 
hives to avoid it; or, if the day open windy, they do 
not venture forth. Those who have them in Amer- 
ica will note this, and that they will not dwindle as 
Italians do during the coming spring. Still another 
point in their favor is, that they can be shaken from 
the combs very much as though they were blacks; 
but if left to themselves do not run off, having in 
this particular the same disposition as the Italians; 
namely, they spread evenly over the combs and re- 
main quiet when the latter are handled. 

FRANK BENTON. 

Larnaca, Island of Cyprus, Dec, 14, 1880. 





My experience with the Holy-Land bees 
very nearly agrees with the above; for when 
I once get them thoroughly aroused and up 
to the “fighting pitch,’’ I have never suc- 
ceeded in quieting them with smoke, nor 
any other means, except to close the hive and 
let them get quiet themselves. I presume 
most of you have seen hybrids that mani- 
fested much of the same spirit. If the col- 
ony is weak, there is not so much danger of 
their getting thus roused up; but when the 
hive gets boiling over full, just look out how 
you set a frame down where it will slip and 
jar, or pinch a few of the bees. Use them 
well and they will use you well; but woe 
betide the man who is awkward or indiffer- 
ent. Such people would better get some 
very yellow Italians, that have been bred 
several years for their gentleness and yel- 
lowness, letting alone other qualities. 

Knowing how anxious our readers all are 
to hear every word from friend Benton, I 
have taken the liberty of giving, also, the 
letter below, although it was evidently not 
intended for publication. Friend B. will 
excuse the liberty, will he not? By all 
means, let us hear of your travels in pursuit 
of these new bees. 

With the aid of the good wife, who has done much 
writing and copying for me lately, I have gotten off 
a letter for GLEANINGS to-day. I hope after this to 
give you something oftener. You know, of course, 
that my long silence was an unwilling one. 

A few words as to what I have before me for the 
winter will no doubt interest you. 

I leave here in a few days for India and the East 
Indian Islands, whither I hope to find some valuable 
bees, which will, in that case, go direct to Mr. Jones, 
in Beeton, Canada. The two races to be looked up 
especially are Apis dursata and Apis zonata, but I 
trust others may also be found. The route will be 
as follows: Beyrout, Jaffa, Port Said, Suez, Aden 
(Lower Arabia), Bombay (Hindoostan), Colombo 
(Island of Ceylon), Singapore (Farther India), to Ba- 
tavia (Island of Java), and perhaps I will visit Timor, 
Celebes, and the Philippine Islands. 

Besides the bees, I shalltry to obtain seeds of 
honey-producing plants, and shall not forget valu- 
able grains. 

I take with me 25 Cyprian and several Syrian col- 
onies, and shall employ various styles of boxes and 
manners of giving food. 

I expect toreturn here early in the spring, to rear 
Cyprians next year. Will write you from various 
points of my journey. FRANK BENTON. 

Larnaca, Dec. 14, 1889. 
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SUCCESSFUL BEE CULTURE. 
THE NEED OF TACT IN BEE CULTURE. 


R. EDITOR:—The above caption covers s0 
much ground, that I propose only to touch 
upon one or two branches of the subject, and 

I don’t propose to say a word about queens, comb 
foundation, bee feeders, hives, or any of this class 
of useful implements, for all about them has been 
told, and well told, very many times, by able and ex- 
perienced bee-keepers. Has it not occurred to you 
that men who were first-class mechanics were rath- 
er more apt to fail, when trying to carry on business 
“on their own hook,” than the classcalled “botches,” 
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or even those who knew nothing of the trade? My 
observation teaches me that such is the fact. I 
know it is often true, that men who possess great 
ability as manufacturers (in the broad sense of the 
term), or capitalists, are forced at first to begin as 
journeymen mechanics, in order to get their first 
little “‘start;” but I always notice that these men of 
sound financial ideas are usually poor mechanics. 
The ability to earn a dollar, and that of making it 
earn usnother, are quite different powers. Nearly 
all our successful men have repeated the same 
adage, “‘ It washarder to get my first thousand dol- 
lars than the next twenty thousand.”” No one sup- 
poses that a company start a glucose-factory be- 
cause they or one of their number knows the pro- 
portion of the different chemicals used, or even their 
names; no, they hire a man who knows that part to 
perfection, and this fellow “lives from hand to 
mouth” all his life, while the profits of his skill goto 
the men whosaw the commercial need; who knew 
enough to keep their property running night and 
day through the busy partof the year; knew enough 
to teli an honest man by looking at him; knew 
enough to keep their property insured against fire; 
knew enough to keep perfect system and order 
throughout the factory; knew how and when to sell 
for the highest price. I fancy that a man of this 
kind, though ever so unscientific, ‘will not down.” 
He will catch a swarm on a bush, and then—look out. 

As there is hardly a calling known to man, in 
which the operatives are so universally the capital- 
ists asin this pursuit of ours, I deemed that a few 
thoughts upon this important side of the business 
will not bore your readers. 

No one is willing to pay a higher tribute to talent 
than [ am; butI believe that it requires tact to make 
talent pay a dividend. Now, in our business I call 
the man who knows all about the physiology or hy- 
pothenogenesis of the bee, the chemical elements of 
beeswax, honey, etc., a man of talent; but the ques- 
tion is, Has this genius got the tact to make this 
knowledge applicable to the business he is pursuing? 
It has been said that “talent knows what to do, tact 
knows how to do it; talent speaks learnedly; tact, 
triumphantly. Talent makes the world wonderthat 
it gets on no faster; tact excites astonishment that 
it gets on so fast.” 

“ Tact clinches the bargain, 
Sails out of the bay, 
Gets the vote of the Senate, 
Spite Webster or Clay.” 

Ready tact will often prevent a disaster that slow- 
er talent finds, later, that it can not copewith. Tact 
being a great aggregation of little thoughts and ac- 
tions, is almost indescribable. It can by no means 
be written on paper, as can talent. 

The successes of tact and failures of talent are, by 
the failing class, universally credited to ‘luck.’ 
Poor luck! who ever heard of his getting any credit 
for a success by the one who Knew the most about it? 

I once heard a smart practical and successful 
honey producer say of one of our leading and bright- 
est men of talent, “Give him my three apiaries, and 
the best locality in Michigan, and he could not sup- 
port his family. I know him; his bee-keeping is all 
on paper.” 

If I started out with any intent to try to tell of 
what this tact consists, I fear I shall have to give it 
up. Iam sure that it is the open sesame to success, 
however, and all who need to make bee-keeping sup- 
port, or help to support themselves and families, 





should try to cultivate to the fullest extent this art 
of handiness, quick perception, and practical way 
of doing things, called tact. Honesty, caution, en- 
ergy, and a will, are all important requisites to suc- 
cess. It is fatal, tosuppose that mankind are all as 
honest as you are, or all as dishonest as you may be. 
We need not be weak because we are konest. A 
“happy man’’ between the radieal and conservative, 
is also a key to success, JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Jan. 4, 1881. 

bby? good, friend H.; but what shall we 

oor fellows do who are conscious that we 
nave not tact? It seemsto me the outlook 
would be a little sad. if we had no wa 
pointed out to us whereby we might clim 
above these natural lacks and deficiencies. 
Let us as you say, cultivate to the fullest 
extent, this art of handiness, etc., and if 
you will excuse the liberty, I would like 
to suggest to the boys and girls who have 
begun to feel that they are not handy about 
things, and have not tact naturally, the lit- 
tle text,— 

If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask ef God, 


that giveth to all men liberaily, and upbraideth not; 
and it shall be given him.—Jamzs 1:1. 


rr 000 ee 
FRIEND STANLEY’S STORY. 


WHAT HE 
q AM, or have been, located on the prairie, with a 





HAS DONE WITH BEES IN FOUR YEARS. 


narrow bottom of timber reaching halfway 

round me, the edge of which reaches within 14 
miles. The other side is all prairie, or, rather, 
farms, now. There is some white clover, but very 
little; the land is run mostly to wheat, and corn, and 
red-top grass, which makes our hay. Four years 
ago there was a great deal of the land uncultivated, 
which produced an abundance of Spanish needles, 
which is our main honey-preducing plant. Buck- 
wheat and smartweed sometimes yield some honey, 
though I have never been able to see the bees get 
more than enough to raise brood on either. Two 
years ago there were 20 acres sowed the Ist of June 
for fertilizing, and I could get none, though I think 
it did my bees good by keeping up brood-rearing 
through July and August. I have had honey stored 
in June one year, and that was in 1877; and at that 
time I was not well satisfied what it was gathered 
from, but think from clover; but almost with cer- 
tainty you can rely on having some honey the first 
or second week in September from Spanish needles. 
I have never known an entire failure of it, and the 
partial ones were caused by cold and wet weather, 
which is uncommon at that season. Bees have al- 
ways been able to fill uponit. I have seen hives 
that did not have 2 lbs. of honey in the brood-cham- 
ber the 27th of August, storing honey in caps in 8 or 
10 days, and it is very fine honey, though a little 
strong until it has age. It lasts ten days to two 
weeks, and then we are done unless we have buck- 
wheat. There is some goldenrod and smartweed, 
but they do not yield much honey here, though the 
bees generally get a living until frost, which usually 
comes about the 10th of October. Getting our sur- 
plus so late, we need no feeding for winter. Almost 
any colony will have winter stores. Well, in 1876 I 
began making hives for myself, and they were liked 
80 well I soon engaged about 40 hives, to be trans- 
ferred on shares—a hive for a stand of bees in a box 
or log hive, which were then selling for $5.00 to $7.00. 
Well, I got worse and worse with the bee fever; 
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those 20 stands didn’t give me more than 300 Ibs. of 
honey, but I consoled myself with the tales of some 
other bee-men about what they had got, such as 800 
ibs. from 15 hives, and another & gallons from one 
hive, and another “Scaps”’ thought about 100 Ibs., 
ete. So,inthe winter of 1876 and’77 I made some 
200 hives; sold some, transferred some on shares, 
bought a stand of Italians from Dadant’s warranted 
queen, $14.00. Some got as high as 90 lbs. of section- 
box honey from one stand; some not over 15 Ibs. on 
an average. So, by October 1 numbered 80 stands, 
sold 20 for $125.00. I should have stated, that in the 
winter of 1876-77 I got me a saw and sent for 
GLEANINGS, and made me a hive as described in cir- 
cular. You were then blowing the hoop hive, which 
gave me the idea of a half-story, and raising it and 
putting an empty one under it, and I like it rather 
better than the fullstory. By using 2 caps or hoops, 
it just holds a brood frame, soit is truly an adjust- 
able hive. Wonder if Mrs. Cotton knows it. 


MITCHELL. 


Well, right here I will tell what a Mitchell man 
wanted meto do. Hehad bought the right of Wayne 
and Edwards counties. He heard I was trespassing, 
and came over to have the matter fixed up. Yes, I 
told him I was using division-boards; could not dis- 
pense with them hardly at any price. Well, you 
ought to have seen him smile and try to teil how in- 
dispensable they are to successful bee-keeping, and 
how much better I could manage my bees in an L. 
hive, and proposed to sell me the right for the divi- 
sion-board and hive. I then asked him if he had 
really bought the right. He said ‘he had, and that he 
would try to sustain if I would not pay for using the 
board. I stepped in and got afew numbers of 
GLEANINGS, and read fr6m Humbugs and Swindles. 
I then told him he was the man that was humbugged, 
and that, instead of reading Mitchell's book, to send 
a dollar for GLEANINGS, then he would be swindled 
no more by patents. Well, he said he would write to 
Mitchell, and if he did not stop me he would not pay 
him any more onit. So we taiked the matter over, 
and parted friendly. I was to use them until Mitch- 
ell “did some thing;’’ after that I sold his partner 
some hives, but have never heard of Mitchell “ do- 
ing any thing” but duping ignorant farmers. 

Weill, of course the 90 Ibs. were from an Italian 
that I raised early in the spring, and ’77 was the best 
year we have had since I have been in the business, 
and now I thought that all I needed was enough 
bees like that to get rich, or, at least, to make it self- 
sustaining. So, in the fall I bought 3500 ft. of lum- 
ber; made 250 to 300 hives; sold some; transferred 
on shares, and by the Ist of August I had 110, half of 
which were scattered through the country, where 
they were transferred, and about that time I bought 
the fdn. machine. The season so far had been a bad 
one; only a little while the last of May and first of 
June bees had swarmed quite lively, and now many 
of the swarms were starving right in August; but I 
managed to save all that I had charge of. 


MOVING BEES TO NEW LOCATIONS, 


Some time in July another bee-man (Dalzell) came 
up to me and Sibley, who also was a bee-man, andin 
conversation said that his bees were storing honey. 
After talking awhile he left us, and as he went away 
Sibley remarked that Dalzell was “gassing,’’ and 
that he would bet his bees were starving, for he saw 
him bring honey to town some time before that, 
that his bees ought to have had to live on. ILre- 





marked that he was near the bottoms, and perbaps 
Dalzell was correct, and I believed I would go down 
in the neighborhood and see if bees were doing any 
better. So, in a few days I went, found some bees in 
log and box hives, and they were carrying in honey. 
I then made arrangements with the man to move 8 
stands of mine,to try the location. I took them 
down in a few days, and as soon as I opened them 
they seemed to scent the honey, and in 3 hours you 
could not have told they had been moved; they were 
rolling in honey and pollen at such arate I did not 
go back for about 10 days, but they had done so well 
I went and got 8 more stands that I had out in the 
country that were on short rations, but I was too late 
with them. It was now about the first of August, 
and as blue as things looked, I went to work and 
made some fda., for 1 knew they would need it the 
first of September. Well, there were plenty of my 
bees that hadn’t 5 lbs. of honey in their hives on the 
20th of August, and that was what 1 fed them; but 
relief did come the 27th of August, and in ten days 
they were in their boxes; but my 90 1b. hive made 
only 50 lbs. Well, down I went to the bottoms, about 
the 24th or 25th of September, and found things 
“lovely.” The most of those at home were just 
nicely started in their boxes when the bloom failed, 
and so I was not long in making up my mind. I 
went to where I had more on shares; got a load, drove 
down, and the lady of the house plead to have me 
take the load somewhere else, for they “ stung the 
children.” She directed me to a man tbat would 
take them; it was in sight. Off I put, although it 
was then noon. I soon drove a trade for locating 
them, and all the rest; and so I worked, night and 
day, until I got all moved; but I got paid for all my 
work. Notas big wages as some get, but enough 
for me at that time. I got $250 to $300 worth of 
honey. They stored honey until hard frost. The 
first two frosts didn’t seem to affect the bloom in the 
bottom, while every thing on the prairie was dry 
enough to burn. I will state, that the most of them 
I moved 10 miles; some 17 miles; now, it was in July 
of this same year, while things were so blue, that 
you sent me the first imported queen (that I wrote 
you an article on, and I have always thought you 
ought to have published it.) 


HOW FRIEND S. INTRODUCES QUEENS. 


Well, the second one I have never written you 
about. You sent her, I suppose, as shecameto you, 
and left me to be the judge of what she was worth, 
and how was I to know how she would compare 
with the lot; whether she would look like a $4, $5, or 
$6 queen? But it was all the chance; then I intro- 
duced her all right, and I would not fear to try a 
$50.00 one if I had her, for I have never lost one yet 
that I took any kind of pains with, ana I believe I 
never lost but one, and I have turned them loose at 
the entrance, and in at the top, and caged them. I 
just do according to the circumstances, but am al- 
ways sure there is no other queen in there. Well, 
now, if you will send me another one as good as this 
one, you may set the price; andif nothing happens, 
I shall have some early queens to dispose of from 
her. I have between 175 and 180 that I raised from 
her last season. I now have 240stands; have bought 
a piece of land, and intend this summerto improve 
it. 

I have now got up tothe fall of 1878, and have not 
told what I started to tell; but if you think it will do 
any good, you can put it in on one of those extra 
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leaves you are going to give us, andthen I will tell 
you about last year, and who should keep bees, and 
who should not, and where they may be kept, and 
where not; and I might tell you how they can be | 
kept in this county. Ihave never lost a stand of | 
bees by moth, blacks, nor Italians; and for three | 
years have never lost one from any cause. I have 
lost queens in the winter, but I always save the 
bees, and set them to work. Taos. C. STANLEY. 

Jeffersonville, Ill., Feb. 17, 1880. 

The above very good letter is just about 
one year old, as you see, and it has been 
waiting all this time for a place, principally 
on account of its length. The one friend S$. 
thinks ought to have been printed was, I 
fear, passed by on the same account. Now 
let me suggest a little. HadfriendS. broken 
this letter up into several small ones, it 
might have ail been given during the year, 
and the part of it referring to moving bees | 
to new pasturage would. have made an ex- 
cellent article of itself, and might have done 
a great deal of good during the past poor 
season. It is my impression, that every 
apiarist of 50 or more colonies would, in | 
many localities, find it profitable to either | 
scatter a few colonies at different points, or | 
to visit hives belonging’ to others, until the | 
most favored points were hunted up; then 
move a part of his bees, where they seem to | 
be doing best. A success, instead of a fail- 
ure, might often be secured with compara- 
tively little labor. Who will give us some 
more facts in this especial matter? 

—P> +6) Se 
RAMBLE NO. 2. 
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WINTERING BEES IN A CISTERN. 


(\ UR ramble this time leads us to the residence 

5) of our esteemed friend Mr. B., who has over 

= 100 swarms of bees in the old Clark patent 
box hives. Mr. B. and brother runa large farm, and 
the bees do not receive the attention they should, to 
achieve the best results from them. Mr. B. is a) 
breeder of fine horses, andif you would converse 
with him ten minutes, some way the bees would be 
forgotten, and you would find yourself in the stable | 
discussing the fine points of that jet-black stallion 
“Honest Dan,” or the record of ‘‘War Eagle,’’ who 
stands in another stall. This stallion has come out 
ahead in several races, and the owner is proud of his 
record. 

But I soon tire of horse talk, and suggest we re- 
turn to the bee-yard. We start with that point in 
view, but the first I know we are in another stable, 
and B.is expatiating upon the style and action of 
that fine black team. The pedigree is pure Rysdic 
Hambletonian. When I can get a word in edgewise 
I tell him my best queen ‘“ Fancy Bell”’ is daughter 
of “‘Cleopatra;”’ she of “Gazelle,” she of “Alley,” 
and Alley of “Bianconcini,”’ of Italy. 

I found, upon reaching the bee-yard, that to keep 
his mind on the bees I must mix in a little horse 
talk. Said I, ‘*Mr. B., Rysdic Hambletonian, did this 
swarm take the pole?” 

“Oh, yes!” said he; *‘I got them on the mulleins 
the first heat.”’ 

** Well, how about this swarm that lays out so all 
over the hive?”’ 

“Oh! that got the inside track, and took the home 
stretch.”’ 


| 





‘Have you got much bottom this year, Mr. B.?” 

** Not much; I wintered them in a cistern, and it 
took the wind out of them, and they didn't make the 
first quarter; i. e., quarter crop of honey.” 

In answer to my incredulous remarks in relation 
to wintering his bees in a cistern, he ex plained that 
Mr. H., a near neighbor, had adry cellar under bis 
barn, and he obtained permission to use it. The 
water had troubled them somewhat the year before, 
and the cellar had been thoroughly cemented, bot- 
tom and sides. It was very dry, and wintered finely 
until the January thaw. ‘The proprietor had made 
no provision in relation to surface water, and it ran 
into the cellar, and, being cemented, it held .water 
like a cistern; in fact, for the time being it wasa 
cistern, and began to fill up rapidly. 

* Why,’ said I, * for the land's sake! what did you 
do?” 

“Oh! I put in a pump, and pumped it out, of 
course.” 

He remarked that his bees came out considerably 
demoralized. There were but few dead swarms, but 
the rest were all weak, and the swarming fever 
didn’t possess them to a great degree. 

I think the foregoing shows why every body should 
not keep bees. If his bees had come out strong, he 
would, with proper management, have secured a 
profitable crop of honey. Since keeping bees as a 
business, we have never had a season that failed to 


| givea profitable return if our bees were in good 


condition in the spring. There is a time during 


| every season, perhaps for a few days only, that 


honey is secreted by some flowers; and if our bees 


| are ready for the yield with extra stories of empty 


comb, you will findthem full quite suddenly. Dur- 


_ ing the past season, about the only honey we ob- 


tained was from basswood; the yield was short, and 


| if we had depended upon comb honey we would 


have recorded almost a total failure; but by ex- 
tracting we obtained almost 40 Ibs. to the hive, while 
our best gave us 107. This swarm of hybrids, No. 67, 
has been ahead for three years. I thought so much 


| of this queen I thought I would use heras [ would an 


old horse—keep her as long as she would live, for the 
sake of the good she had done. In examining the 


| hive in September, I was surprised to find a young 


queen doing duty. I was about to drop a tear in 
memory of ‘the old one, when, upon lifting out an- 
other frame, I was rejoiced to see the familiar face 
of my dear old queen. I carefully replaced the 
frame and closed the bive, and, upon a subsequent 
examination in October, she was still there, but very 
decrepit. It seemed as though she ought to have a 
cane and a pair of spectacles. We hope much from 
the young queen, that-she will perpetuate the qual- 
ities of her mother. JOHN H. MARTIN, 
Hartford, Washington Co., N. Y., Jan., 1881. 
108 oo 
BEE-KEEPING FOR PROFIT; BY MES. 
LIZZIE E. COTTON. 


HE book is neatly printed, well gotten 
up, and would be well worth a dollar, 
if the same information could not be 

otherwise obtained for less money, or, per- 
haps I should say, with a great deal more in- 
formation for the same money. In fact, the 
principal fault IT should find with the book is 
its small size for a dollar; viz., 128 small 
pages, in light paper covers. I know that 
everybody does not agree with me in pricing 
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books according to size; but for Mrs. Cot- 
ton’s own good, and that sales of the book 
may be increased, | would suggest that it be 
sold cheaper, or more matter added to it. 
People are in the habit of getting a oe 
good-sized book on bees for a dollar, and 

fear they will be disappointed. I believe 
Mrs. Cotton to be an earnest, hard-working 
woman, and I wish to see her succeed. In 
fact, I shall be glad to sell her book, if she 
will permit me so to do. Iam satisfied she 
sees the mistakes she has made, and is will- 


~~ correct them. 


er advice in regard to feeding bees sugar 
syrup to produce fine comb honey will prob- 
ably meet with more severe censure from 
other hands than mine. The recipe for 
making bee feed, for which she charged 
$10.00 tose GLEANINGS, page 8, Jan. No., 
1874), we copy from page 33 as follows:— 


RECIPE FOR FEED. 

To eight pounds of coffee crushed sugar, add two 
quarts of soft water, and whites of two eggs; bring 
to the boiling point over a slow fire, being very care- 
ful not to burnit. Skim off carefully all scum or 
sediment that rises, so that the feed, when cool, will 
pe perfectly clear and about the consistency of new 

oney. 

I confess it is a little hard to see how one 
who is trying to do right should charge 
$10.00 for such a recipe, but at the same 
time, I do not know but that it is the best 
recipe I have ever found offered for sale. 
You know how I have talked to you about 
selling recipes in these years past. Well, 
although this is an excellent bee -feed, 
whether you use the eggs to clarify it or not, 
I should hardly like to indorse the following, 
which we find in Mrs. C.’s book, page 39:— 

The feed is of the same color as the nicest white 
clover honey, and when put in boxes by the bees 
with the honey collect from flowers (I have no 
doubt in many instances in alternate layers in the 
same cell with honey from flowers), it can not be 
distinguished, either in color or taste, from honey 
collected wholly from flowers. 

Although Mrs. C. does not quite say so di- 
rectly, we are led to infer that the great 
yields of box honey she has obtained (over 
380 lbs. from a single hive) were secured by 
feeding the bees with this sugar syrup. This 
honey was all sold at 35c = lb. Now, if 
people will buy this honey at 35c, or even 25c 
per lb., there will be no great difficulty in 
getting $50.00 profit from a single hive, as 

rs. C. has so long claimed in her advertise- 
ments. The hive which she calls the Con- 
trollable hive, is only a slight modification of 
the large hive of Jasper Hazen, and the one 
later made by Mr. Quinby. It is gong Bi 
bi fe e hive, with boxes all over the top 
and sides, giving ample room for a very 
strong colony to store honey during a great 
yield. The chaff hive embodies the same 

——s with a permanent winter covering. 

hy do I consider the book a good one, and 
wish to extend its sale? Mostly because of 
one point. This one point is the energy and 
zeal with which she recommends building 
each stock up to its fullest strength by feed- 
ing with sugar syrup, clear up until the 
white clover opens. In fact, she insists that 
the hive be crammed with bees and a 1), 
and even commence building the comb in 
the boxes, and storing some honey (1) in 
them before they get any from white clover 





at all. Such a course can not fail to give an 
enormous yield, as we almost all of us know 
already. If a little of the sugar syrup should 
get mixed with the honey, I presume it 
would do no great harm, for it is not poison- 
ous at all. To get these great yields, she 
recommends but about a dozen hives in a lo- 
cality. Now, although the book says noth- 
ing of the extractor or comb foundation, it 
is well worth the dollar for the energy with 
which she puts the points above mentioned. 

A very good cv of Mrs. Cotton is giv- 
en as the frontispiece of the book; and as 
one takes a good look at the face of the au- 
thor (which by the way is by no means an 
unprepossessing one), it is with a feeling of 
sadness that so much energy has been spent, 
at least in part, in a mistaken direction. 


ee 


STRAY THOUGHTS FROM ORCHARD 
APIARY. 


No. 1. 


ae 
IMPORTANCE OF GOOD DRONES. 





ANY of you have doubtless noticed that, while 
fic some stocks will store honey all through the 
season, others equally strong do nothing. 
Now, I believe the cause of this is because queen- 
breeders are too careless in regard to mating their 
queens. I think it is just as important to have good 
stock on the side of the male, as on that of the fe- 
male; and if bee-keepers would take as much pains 
in selecting their drones as they do their queen- 
breeding stock, I think the number of idle stocks in 
the country would decrease every year. 

For the past few years I have been trying, by close 
and careful breeding, to secure a strain of bees that 
would excel in the three most important points; 
namely, industry, prolificness, and hardiness. To at- 
tain this end, I adopted the following plan: I kept 
a record of all my stocks through the summer, and 
marked the ones that stored the most honey under 
the same favorable circumstances. In the spring I 
marked those that appeared to winter tke best, 
judging from their condition in the fall, and also 
those that bred most rapidly in the spring. I then 
let the marked hives raise all the drones they 
wished, and kept all others cut off. I then bred 
from the best imported stock, and mated my queens 
with my selected drones, and kept a record of them 
the next year as before. Those that proved the most 
industrious, prolific, and hardy, I allowed to raise 
drones, keeping all others cut off. By this plan of 
the ‘‘survival of the fittest,” I think I have succeed- 
ed in obtaining a strain of bees that are industrious, 
good breeders, and that will stand this cold chmate 
well. It has taken agreat deal of pains and perse- 
verance to accomplish this; but I think the result 
more than pays me for my labor. 


MAKING COMB FOUNDATION. 


In rolling fdn. 10 or 12 ft. to the pound, the sheets 
stick to the rolls badly when they come through, 
and have to be picked up, which takes a great deal 
of time and patience, Two years ago I thought of a 
way to remedy this, which is, to fold a strip of very 
thin paper over the end of the sheets. They can be 
put on very fast with starch, and can be taken away 
from the machine as rapidly as the very thick sheets. 
The paper can be cut off, and the wax melted up 
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again. I do not think the paper will injure the rolls 
it it is very thin and properly put on. 
WINTERING. 

I have four ventilators to my cellar, and by means 
of them I can keep the temperature very even, not 
varying more than three or four degrees all winter. 
I believe it is very important to keep bees quiet 
while they are in winter-quarters, and for that rea- 
son I place my hives on racks which do not touch 
any partition, but stand on a stone floor, so that 
nothing short of an earthquake can jar the hives. 

E. A. THOMAS. 

Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass., Jan. 1, 1881. 


o_-2 


PROGRESS. 








ing one more good stride ahead in our knowl- 

edge of bee nature. The word is given almost 
simultaneously from Minnesota and Florida, by 
friend White in December GLEANINGS (p. 598), and 
friend Boutelle, in December No. of the Bee Journal. 
I read the latter’s article first, and had a quiet 
‘“‘euffaw’’ over it. Pretty soon I quit laughing, and 
came down to sober second thought. Why not? If 
we may be allowed to assume one fact not yet pro- 
ven (but not at all unreasonable), there is nothing to 
hinder the rearing of drones from worker eggs to 
any extent the bees desire. A bee’s egg as first 
formed has in it a germ that, upon being developed, 
becomes a male bee. If the egg is deposited in this 
condition, we call it a drone egg. The addition of a 
spermatic particle while the egg is being laid pro- 
duces a worker egg. A worker egg contains two 
germs. It is not at all probable that the original 
germ is annihilated or killed by the spermatic par- 
ticle. 1t is simply set on a back seat by a new and 
more vigorous power. It fares just as the lieuten- 
ant of a military company does when the captain 
arrives. If the captain is killed, the lieutenant re- 
sumes command. Suppose, now, that a worker egg 
with its two germs be left uncared for for an indefi- 
nite period. Sooner or later, both germs would die, 
and the egg become a mere bit of inert matter. 
Germs of such different origin and character may 
differ greatly in their powers of endurance. If the 
original germ is capable of living a few hours the long- 
cr, a drone may be hatched from it as soon as the sper- 
matic particle dies. Consider further. There is a 
good reason why the spermatic particle should per- 
ish first. Exertion is exhaustive in its nature; and 
the spermatic particle, as seen by the microscope, is 
continually making spasmodic motions—like a little 
live pollywog. The germ of the drone egg has nev- 
er been detected by the microscope, but it probably 
does not keep up such an expenditure of force. 

In your reply to friend White, you unconsciously 
offer further evidence. You remark, “It is not un- 
frequent to find a queen that suddenly, as it were, 
lays quite a patch of drone eggs in worker cells, and 
this, too, at a season when drones are not needed.” 
That the eggs in such cells were laid as drone eggs, 
is, of course, an assumption. It is more probable 
that they were laid as worker eggs, and became 
drone eggs by neglect. When brood-rearing is on 
the decline, eggs are often neglected, if I mistake 
not; but a sudden betterment of prospects, as a 
fresh run of honey, makes the bees desire more 
brood, and causes them to care for and hatch eggs 
which they had previously resolved to have nothing 


X SUSPECT that we are just on the point of mak- 





to do with. The drone patches, according to this 
theory, are patches that were neglected just a little 
too long. 

For the benefit of those who desire to follow up 


- this matter, I would suggest a simple way of testing 


it. Pour a little thin honey into the lamp nursery 
(in order that the air inside may be moist enough 
not to dry the eggs), and putinaframe containing 
only worker eggs. Remove the queen from a good 
colony until they become rather eager for brood. 
Give them this frame just before the time when 
eggs might be expected to perish. If the eggs 
hatch, and prove workers, try again with some six 
hours older, and so on until drones result, or until 
the point is reached when eggs can no longer be 
hatched at all. The whole could be done at one 
trial by inserting an inch or two of comb with fresh 
eggs into the frame every six hours, until enough 
time was covered. 
SOVEREIGNS BORN, VS. SOVEREIGNS MADE. 

It is just possible that friend Klar (page 597, of 
1880), has shown us, as he says, another step for- 
ward, and a still more important one. His fact is, 
that a queen of very remarkably good qualities was 
known to be hatched from a worker cell. Iagree 
with you, that the mere position of the larva is not 
likely to signify much; but that is not the point, 
necessarily. The true question I take to be this: 
Is this rearing of queens in worker cells a mere 
freak of the nurse bees (if so, a trivial matter), or is 
it a remarkable outburst of the reproductive pow- 
ers of nature? It is imaginable that, on rare occa- 
sions, a larva might have, by birth, such tendency 
to become a perfect female, such irrepressible royal 
vim, as to commence developing without any special 
treatment. As soon as the delicate senses of the 
bees could detect the royal odor they would natu- 
rally give it some royal jelly, and rim out the cell as 
described. The position would be an unimportant 
matter, the late feeding and cramped quarters some- 
what injurious; but such innate gifts and vigor as 
would show themselves by refusing to be repressed 
might well outweigh, by a hundred fold, all the un- 
toward circumstances. It certainly is not asking 
too much of us to ask us to keep watch for these cu- 
rious queen-cells, and save enough of them to ascer- 
tain what sort of queens they do produce. 

DIPPED FOUNDATION. 

‘It certainly looks as if the grand desideratum was 
on the door-step just stepping in—a simple, cheap, 
durable, workable, and buyable contrivance, with 
which anybody with ordinary ‘“‘gumption’” can work 
up a half-dozen pounds of wax all clean, and do it 
well. To sell us, each one, a pair of dipping plates, 
at three dollars, will be a better business than sell- 
ing a roll mill to one in a hundred of us, will it not, 
eh? When we get just the right idea about temper- 
ature and manipulation and the rest, I believe foun- 
dation can be made with a pair of cast-type metal 
plates, if they are perfectly true and smooth. My 
first essay, if I could get around to the experiment, 
would be to use the plates warm, dip in the style 
friend Bonham does his plaster ones, and conduct 
the whole operation in a large muffler box, into 
which the operator could thrust his arms, and view 
operations through a pane of glass, the air inside 
being kept nearly up to the melting point of wax. 

THE CLOVERS. 

Artemas Ward always had to have something in 

every letter about his ‘‘kangaroo.”’ Clover is my 
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kangaroo, and it won't do to close a letter on prog- 
ress without telling how I have ‘‘walloped”’ it. I 
still keep my ten different kinds, or sub-varieties, 
endeavoring to develop each one separately, “not 
knowing which will prosper, this or that.”’ I raised 
a large number of plants to select from, especially 
of No, 4 and No. 9, which are the most hopeful spec- 
imens. Have got ahead some this season; but it is 
likely to be a good many years before the new plant 
is complete and ready to introduce. I propose to 
have No. 4 when finished snowy white, as to its 
bloom, like the original plant; but an immensely 
large percentage of the seedlings are determined to 
go back and be red clovers again. I have fair pros- 


pects of carrying my point in the end. Space for- | 


bids giving details much, but I will add a few notes 
of tube lengths from my memorandum-book. The 
average of field plants in June is 42 one-hundredths 
of an inch. 

Clover No. 5.—When found, 36 to 46 (very variable.) 
Same, June 28th, 36 to40. Aug. 5th, 32 to 42. Best 
plant of 1880 marking as low as 32 on July 26th. 

Clover No. 2.—When found, 38; June 28th, 34 to 37. 
August 7th, 23 to 36. Best plant of 1880 marks as 


low as 30 on July 26th. Diminutive head on another | 


plant, 26. 

As I have had a bee empty a filled clover tube for 

32 hundredths deep, these figures look hopeful. 
THE NEW BEES. 

Ah, yes! among the minions of progress are those 
»ow Assamese and Brazilian bees—worthless, no 
avubt; but we shall be very happy while investiga- 
ting them. Make way for the new bees! But we 
have also made some progress in getting our eye- 
teeth cut. We want ‘piles’? of information about 
friend Hawley before we shell out those ten dol- 
lars—es. E. E. Hasty. 

Richards, Lucas Co., O., Jan., 1881. 

—_——> 0 Se 
A MAMMOTH BEE-HIVE. 





A STORY FROM OUR “A B C CHILD.” 





THOUGHT I would report an experience I had 
¥ this season with a monster bee-hive. Our vil- 

lage doctor, Mr. George N. Hidershide, took 
the bee fever in June, and, having more money 
than experience, he jumped right into the middle 
of it at once. But he was not going to have any 
small hives, so he hired a carpenter to make a hive 
forhim. It was built to hold 72 L. frames, being 
the length of a L. frame, and made to take 3 sets 
high, 24 each. He asked my opinion, and I told him 
it would be a failure. The hive done was double 
walled with 6 in. chaff packing, double doors, packed 
doors opening on flat side of comb, and inner doors 
glass, making it an observatory hive complete. It 
looked more like a safe thanahive. It was placed 
in an upper story of his barn, a hole cut opposite for 
an entrance, and the hive set up to the hole when 
all was ready. I was employed to transfer 4 large 
swarms of blacks into it, also one swarm of Italians, 
which I sold him with combs and brood, 8 frames 
filled. These were placed in the center, in lower 
part of hive nearest the entrance. Then com- 
menced the work of transferring, which was nicely 
done in about four hours, and the 5 swarms nearly 
filled the hive. A very close watch was kept up, 
and all the black queens killed. They united peace- 
ably, nening been brought by wagon about 6 miles; 
the 72 frames containing no brood were filled with 








fdn. starters, and were put in position and they 
commenced at once to slay the drones, so that with- 
in 12 hours not one remained alive. Three swarms 
were the large brown bee and one small blacks. 

Now for results: The work was done July 12th in 
the midst of the largest basswood yield. They did 
not fly much for 8 or 10 days; at the end of that 
time they commenced to let out, and in three weeks 
every frame seemed filled with honey. In 42 days 
they deserted the outer combs, and in 84 days were 
no larger than any ordinary strong swarm. They 
had 400 Ibs. of honey in frames, and the bees clus- 
tered in one corner. Thus we exploded the great 
and mammoth swarm stories. My ideas proved cor- 
rect; estimating the 5 swarms at 50,000 each, we had 
250,000 bees to start with; the queen, laying her full 
capacity, 3000 per day, in 42 days we have only 
126,000 bees; the disturbance, perhaps, caused the 
queen to cease laying her full capacity for a few 
days; this was overbalanced by the transferred 
brood hatching; the 84th day we found only 50,000 
bees. Now for the doctor’s figures :— 











Cost ofhive -— - - . - - - $24 00 
Cost of 4 black swarms - - - - = 1600 
Cost of Italian swarm and queen = - - - WO 
| Cost of transferring - - - 200 
Total - - - - ~ - - - $42 00 


| For the experiment, the doctor still says he is sat- 
| isfied, as he always believed he could fit up a room 
and have honey by the ton, and swarms the size of 
aload of hay, as we read of found in caves and 
rocks. He would certainly have built his hive four 
times the size he did had I not advised this smailer 
one for a start. I hope all persons who believe their 
uncles and grandfathers had garrets filled with tons 
of honey and mammoth swarms of bees will, before 
trying the experiment, stop and drop a line to G. N. 
Hiidershide, M. D., Arcadia, Wis., first, and hear 
what he thinks of it. E. A. MORGAN. 

Arcadia, Wis., Jan. 5, 1881. 

Many thanks, friend M... You and the 
“doctor” have given us a very valuable ex- 
periment, even though it did cost some mon- 
ey. To try to help a little to bear the ex- 
pensa, we ohave placed to your credit $5.00, 
and you can give such a part of it to the doc- 
tor as you choose. I was pretty well con- 
vinced of what the result would be; but 
with your yield of honey this season I should 
have rather expected a little more than 400 
lbs. from the 5 swarms all together. Per- 
haps it was because they waited and lost 
that 10 days in the start. We are all the 
time finding people as you say, who seem to 
think it must be that several swarms ina 
room together would make one mammoth 
swarm, and hold out thus, year after year. 


Juéenile Department. 


LETTER FROM A LITTLE GIRL BEE-KEEPER. ° 
‘i WISH you a happy New Year. I have three 

















swarms of bees. They came out and alighted 

in the grass, but they are very tame now. I 
read my father’s bee journals, and like to read them. 
I have all black bees but one, and they are Italians. 
They sting very hard, I think, but father don’t think 
so. Father has beesalso. He has a new hive this 
winter. I like bees very much, but not if they sting. 
A year ago papa gave me a swarm, and it increased 
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to two swarms, and did not swarm this year. I like 
father and mother very much. I like to read and 
sing. Igo toSunday-school. I like to go to school. 
I try to obey my teacher. Mamma has no swarm of 
bees, but would like to have on2 very much. They 
are very nice. I am seven years old. I hunt bees 
with father. I got stung on the finger. Beesgather 
honey on flowers; we have sweet flowers. L. O. 
Lindsey is my father. He keeps bees, and they 
sting very hard, but not so hard as some. Some 
bees are very tame, and some are wild. The ones 
that live in the woods are wild, and the ones that 
live in hives are tame, and don't sting so much as 
those that live in the woods. The swarm that came 
out and alighted in the grass is ina red hive. Ihave 
two big brothers, and they have one swarm apiece. 
Papa has more than any; they have plenty of hon- 
ey; he packs them in chaff; he put two swarms in 
a dry-goods box, and heaped snow around it. The 
lightning struck our house on the 6th of November. 
We were all in the kitchen, but no one was hurt. 
My brothers had just got home from school. It ran 
down the rod, and four other places on the house. 
It tore the rods and eave-spouts off the house, and a 
stone out of the woodhouse wall, about four feet. 
LOUIE M, LINDSEY. 

Corry, Erie Co., Pa., Jan. 1, 1881. 

Well done, Louie! Why, that is a tip-top 
letter, and I will go right this minute, and 
tell Stella to send you one of the best of 
those Sunday-school books, and you can 
show it to your Sunday-school teacher, and 
tell her your friend A. I. Root made you a 
present of it. Let me see—I guess I will 
send you the one about the*‘ Buttoned Boots.”’ 
See if you don’t think it funny about the 
little girl that lost her uncle’s watch, and 
then found it in such a queer place a long 
while after. Now.if I read your letter to 
Blue Eyes, € wouldn’t wonder if she would 
write one to you. What.do you think about 
it? Every time you write me a letter telling 
about your father’s bees, I will send you an- 
other book (just as I offered Freddie in Dec. 
No.), and I would like one every month. 


Lhave nothing of interest for you this month. 
We are having extremely cold weather here, which 
will be very bard on what bees are left. The major- 
ity of the colonies over the country are dead already, 
and reports coming in of others dying. We do not 
know what condition our bees are in, for papa will 
not let us go near the apiary, or disturb them in the 
least. Wehad a Christmas-tree at our church. I 
got a sack of candy and an orange. The candy was 
this cheap stuff, painted in all the colors of the rain- 
bow, and not fit toeat. FrREppIE L. CRAYCRAFT. 

Salem, Ind., Jan. 11, 1881. 

Very good. Freddie, and we bave sent you 
your book. I think your father is just about 
right in refusing to let you disturb your bees 
during cold weather. By the way, my little 
friend, I am almost afraid you are in danger 
of getting into a way of fault-finding. Some- 
times grown-up folks find fault with what 
God sees fit to send them, and I know a man 
real well, who gets into such ways of think- 
ing and talking sometimes. You see, the 
candy was a present, and we should be care- 
ful how we find fault with presents. If you 
buy some candy, and it is not worth the 
money you paid for it, then just “go for” 





the man of whom you bought it, “lively”; 
but always make the best of every thing you 
find on the Christmas-tree. Isn’t that the 
best way? 








GIVEN’S DEVICE FOR PUTTING WIRES 
INTO BROOD FRAMES. 


RIEND GIVEN has invented, as an ad- 
junct to his machine for making fdn. 
right in the frames, a machine for put- 

ting the wires in also. The plan of it seems 
to be to draw the wires into the top and bot- 
tom bars before the frame is made up. The 
cut below, and the explanation he gives to 
follow, will, I think, make the general fea- 
tures of the apparatus plain. 








GIVEN’S FRAME-WIRING MACHINE. 

The two arms above the seat-board are separated 
by springs. They are made to open 13 inches, but 
the machine can be set any distance under that. 
They are pulled together by the foot-lever. The up- 
per and lower bars of the frame fit in these arms, 
and are held by springs on the outside and two pegs 
and a groove in the inside. When pulled together, 
these bars are just 4% inch apart. The wire is run 
through both holes in the pieces at once, by using a 
harness needle. 

First, draw one arm’s length through; press the 
needle back, catching the slack on the other thumb; 
draw in the slack, and with the other thumb draw 
in another arm’s length; this arm’s length is 
dropped over a very light spring, scarcely seen, 
down by seat board. This spring will easily pull 
up, and the wire slips off it, when it’s too short to 
kink. We go on with the first arm’s length, and 

c sew back, placing the other thumb in the 
. ; slack, and pull in the wire off first spring, 
A and put it on another spring on the oth- 
keg 
C peal 
s 








B er side; then we proceed and sew back 

ind forward, leaving slack each time, 
ind fasten the last end with a small tack. 
Che wire is seen about thus: Now, the 
two thumbs are placed in A, and it slacks; 
the foot-spring lever is let up, and the 
long slack is pulled in by the thumbs, 
and left on the last thumb; this is the 
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middle of the frame. The spring separates the 
pieces, and all the slack is taken up excepting what 
isonthe thumb. Now there is almost enough slack 
on the thumb to allow the pieces to separate to these 


NW 


We rub the finger down on the wires, and with the 
aid of the springs, this slack is soon pulled in, let- 
ting the last arms strike first, then what is needed is 
pulled in from the spool, then we pull in enough 
from the spool, and break it, to run the angle wires. 
They are run thus, with us, and the end is fastened 
on the same tack with the other end. 

Hoopeston, Iil. 





















































D. S. GIVEN. 
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HOW TO PREPARE AND DRY CORN. 


ALSO HOW TO COOK IT AND 














SEE by GLEANINGS that you wished to know 
something about drying corn. I do not know 
that I can enlighten you any on the subject, 

but I have experimented considerably in that line, 
and have finally adopted the following as the best 
method: In the first place, pick off all the silks, and 
have your corn as clean as possible. Now, do not 
cook or scald it in any way while on the cob. Take 
a sharp knife, cut the corn so as to cut the kernel 
about half way down to the cob, or in other words, 
cut the kernels in the middle, so that one-half the 
corn is left on the cob; then turn the knife over; 
with the back of the knife scrape the remaining corn 
from the cob. Do not hold the knife as though you 
were trying to cut with the back; but as you scrape 
the cob with the back of the knife, incline the edge 
of it from you, and you will readily see that you will 
scrape all the corn from the cob without getting any 
of the cob, and only about one-half the hulls will be 
cut off with the corn. After your corn is cut and 
scraped off in this way, place it on plates or any 
clean tin shallow dishes; then place it in a stove, 
oven, or other dry, hot place until the corn is cooked 
which will take but a few minutes. You will know 
when cooked by the watery appearance, instead of 
the white, milky appearance it has when first cut off 
the cob, as it is only the milk that is necessary to 
cook. If it is not cooked in this way it is apt to sour 
before it will dry. After it is thus scalded, as I call 
it, with hot air instead of water, it may be put out in 
the sun and dried in any way you please; but do not 
allow it to get wet with rain or dew while drying. 
Beware of drying by the stove, as a little careless- 
ness will result in getting the corn burnt, which will 
in a greal measure destroy its flavor. 

Now, friend Root, it may not be out of place for 
me to suggest, that all kinds of dried fruit, and corn 
not excepted, should be put up in tight paper bags, 
and kept in a dark room or closet, in order to keep 
it from getting wormy, as the moths love corn and 
fruit as well as honey or honey-comb. To prepare 
dried corn for the table, put it to soak in a little wa- 
ter for a few hours (say over night) before you want 
to use it; then put on the stove, add a little milk 
and butter; season to taste, and just bring it to the 
boiling point, and it is done. Follow the directions, 
and if you do not like it, sue me for damage. 

I have not written the above for GLEANINGS; but 





‘if you think it is any thing new, or worth publishing, 


Ihave no objections, as I believe the saying, “His 
light is none the less who lights his neighbor.” 
T.A.R. 

Well, well, Novice, what will you be up to next? 
You are a funny one, surely, to run a bee journal. 
First course, honey; second, dried corn, and relig- 
ion for dessert. But what if you do? bee-keepers 
can not live on honey alone, and need love to God 
and man, and to deal justly and love mercy. We 
are not one of your feminine friends “‘who have 
nothing to do,” for we are as busy asa bee in a tar- 
bucket; but yet we have found time to tell you how 
wedry corn. There is no fruit or vegetable that 
loses flavor sooner, when pulled from the stalks, 
than sweet corn and peas. So when we purpose dry- 
ing corn, we rise early, gather, and boil until the 
milk is cooked; cut the berries off, and get to drying 
as quickly as possible. As fast as it is ready, it is 
put into a pretty hot oven in bread-pans and pie 
tins piled up zigzag, and stirred frequently. Put in 
the oven in this way, it will hold all that can be cut 
off from two bushels of ears. 

As the moisture escapes it shrinks, and can be put 
into fewer utensils, and much less fire will be neces- 
sary. If we have attended to our corn faithfully, 
by night we put thick brown paper in tHe bottom of 
the oven, and empty all the pans upon it, except 
one that remains in the upper part of the oven. 
We burn coal, and the remaining fire keeps the oven 
warm all night. In the morning the corn will be 
ready to put up in brown paper bags, and tied up 
tightly. Corn dried in this way will be delicious, 
and not get wormy, as flies have had no opportunity 
to lay their eggs in it. 

We've not a “capacity,” but our partner has, and 
he says that “‘bees gather pollen from the sweet- 
corn tassels, and also work for honey upon the 
leaves—more especially upon the axils close to the 
stalks, where the dew runs down.”’ The action of 
the dew and hot sun eombined upon the sweet 
stalks may cause a sweet substance to exude, which 
the bees gather. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill., January, 1881. 


‘“*Mrs. Lucinda Harrison, as sure as you 
are alive,” said I, as I got to the end of the 
letter. Well, now, my friend, I am real 
= I wrote about corn, for it is the longest 
etter we have had from you for many a 
ot and I have written about almost ever 
hing that bears, even remotely, on bee-cul- 
ture, just on purpose to draw out something 
mee from somebody. Letters from busy 
olks are just the very best kind of letters— 
ae we can succeed in getting them to 
write. 


CORN AS A HONEY-PLANT (?) 

I have just read your article in GLEANINGS, page 
11, Jan. No., about corn as a honey-plant, etc., and, 
although not one of the “ feminine friends,’’ I think 
Ican tell youthe best method of drying the corn, 
and would take a contract to furnish you a ton at 
prices given in circular sent. If you have never 
used any evaporated fruit, you can not imagine how 
much better it is than any kind of sunor oven dried. 
I have used the evaporator described in circular the 
past season, and believe there is none better; they 
dry apples, peaches, berries of all kinds, tomatoes, 
pumpkins, squash, string beans, corn, etc., perfect- 
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ly. One would, no doubt, keep several of your boys 
and girls profitably employed some time after the 
busy time of honey suppliesisover. A large cropof 
berries could be raised for the honey; and what ber- 
ries are not disposed of profitably green, could be 
dried at paying prices. Full directions accompany 
each machine, for preparing all kinds of fruit and 
vegetables. 

I have 46 swarms of beesin the Root Simplicity 
and Chaff hives, packed in chaff on summer stands; 
last season was a poor one for honey in this section. 
The thermometer has been 20° below zero part of 
the winter, but I have faith that most of the bees 
will come through all right yet. C. L. BROOKS. 

Deansville, Oneida Co., N. Y., Jan. 2, 1881. 


Many thanks for circular, etc., friend B. 
The price quoted on sweet corn is 10 to 15c. 
At 10¢e, it ought to sell “‘lively;”’ but as dry 
shelled corn brings only about 2c per Ib., it 
seems to me it could easily be furnished at 
that price. A real nice brand of sweet corn, 
such as I have mentioned, would be excel- 
lent food even at 10c per lb., and I do not 
think it would be very as eye compared 
with other foods either. Who has some for 
sale? Go to work and get some ready for 
market, and I think I can find you custom- 
ers. 


I send you a small sample of our evaporated 
corn by mail to-day. Try it. It is all disposed of 
for this year, but next year we shall be glad to sell 
to youif we can agree upon a price. We make this 
apart of our business—evaporating corn, apples, 
and pumpkins. N. F. CasE. 

Glensdale, Lewis Co., N. Y., Jan. 3, 1881. 

The corn is most excellent, friend C., and 
we could hardly tell it from corn that had 
just been gathered from the field. If any- 
body has any for sale as good as that, I 
should like figures on it. 
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CAUTION TO DEALERS. 
R. EDITOR:—A little over two months ago I 


received my first lesson, and I think the last | - 


one, while I remain a supply dealer in apiar- 
ian supplies. Mr. W. L. Woodward, formerly of 
Salford, Ont., wrote to me, stating to me that he had 
275 lbs. of beeswax for sale. I offered him 28c per lb. 
cash on delivery; but he thought that, as we had had 
dealings with each other the last two years, I ought 
to remit first, which I declined to do, as it would 
amount to $77—he being a stranger to me personally, 
and I to him; 80, finally, he said if I would remit $28 
he would forward the 275 lbs. of wax at once, on re- 
ceipt of money, at the same time stating that two 
other parties were after it, at the same offer. I re- 
mitted the $28 in a registered letter; he received it, 
and that is the last of it, for he left Salford for parts 
unknown. He stated he gathered it for me through 
the country. M. RICHARDSON. 
Port Colborne, Ont., Dec. 6, 1880, 
After getting the above, we immediately 
wrote Mr. Woodward, as he is one of our 
subscribers ; but getting no reply from him, 





we wrote his postmaster, inclosing a postal 
for reply; but after waiting quite a time 
without getting a reply. we wrote to a sub- 
scriber there, and got the following:— 

Tn answer to yours of the 29th, would say in refer- 
ence to Woodward, he was not counted a responsible 
man when here. He took all the honey-comb, and 
queen bees, and left the others tostarve. I heard 
he went to California, but don’t know his present 
address. He has swindled others as well as Mr. 
Richardson. He is entirely deaf. If you wish any 
more information, I shall be glad to give it to you. 

Salford, Ont., Jan. 5, 1881. JOHN GREGG, JR. 


As the matter now stands, it seems to me 
that our bee friends need to be warned 
agelnas trusting any man of the name given 
above, should he turn upin _e locality. 
If it were possible to find his address, I 
should much prefer trying to hear from him 
personally, especially as his deal with us has 
always been honorable. The transaction, as 
detailed by friend Richardson,is of a most 
aggravating character, and the poor man 
must have undergone some severe tempta- 
tions before he yielded to this bad impulse. 
If any one can give us his present address, I 
will do all I can to help him to reconsider 
his bad start, and come back to the right 
again. 

Now, friends, allow me to suggest, in sim- 
ilar cases, where you do not know each other, 
you just send your money to a bank and di- 
rect them to make the purchase, or put the 
whole transaction in the hands of the ex- 
noe company. You can do this, and still 

ave the wax or honey shipped by freight. 


It seems that Mitchell is not out of bus- 
iness yet, for two circulars, dated Jan., 1881, 
have been sent in by friends who have re- 
ceived them. I find nothing that requires 
notice, except the row tten | on a little slip 
of paper, pasted in the front:— 


NOTICE. 

We would announce to the bee-keepers of the fol- 
lowing-named Counties—Randolph and Jay Coun- 
ties, Indiana; Mercer, Auglaize, and Shelby Coun- 
ties, Ohio, that we wiil visit the counties named as 
follows :— 

Portland, Oswalt House, Tuesday, Jan. 11, 1881. 

Celina, Miller House, Wednesday, Jan. 12. 

Wapakonetta, Heinrich House, Thursday, Jan. 13. 

Sidney, Read House, Friday, Jan. 14. 

Winchester, Franklin House, Saturday, Jan. 15. 

We extend a cordial invitation to every one that 
is intergsted in the busy bee to call on us; and we 
would say to those who are using our hive, or any 
part of it, without a right to do 80, that you are re- 
quested to meet me and settle up, or we will bring 
suit in the U.S. Court against you. Many of you 
have said that we have no patent on our hive. If 
you will call, we will show you our patent. We re- 
quest our friends to report all infringers. Any par- 
ties using the so-called Root’s Chaff Cushions are in- 
fringers of the worst kind. We are sorry that we 
are thus compelled to assert our rights. 

N. C. MITCHELL. 


Well, [ am sorry too, Friend M. I had 
hoped you would come out straight too, and 
that we might take the head of this depart- 
ment and put it away es Tage a high shelf, 
pecans never more to needed. J can 

ardly think any of our new beginners will 
be so foolish as to pay you for the right to 
use a division board when you do not even 
speak of making me settle. You know Iam 
infringing the “‘ worst kind.” 
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SHOULD DOLLAR QUEENS EVER PRODUCE BEES 
NINE-TENTHS BLAOK? 


wy RIEND ROOT:—The queen you; shipped me 
ch May Ist came all right, Iremoved the queen 
from a populous stock, and introduced her in 
a cage 48 hours, and then released her, when she was 
received all right. I looked at her in about an bour, 
and shut up the hive for good, thinking it all right; 
and ten days after I found her dead at the entrance. 
I opened the hive and found just one queen-cell, and 
no eggs nor larve. I ordered another dollar queen, 
and from her progeny there is not more than one 
bee in ten that shows the Italian mark. Where did 
she come from? Perhaps it is too much work; but 
why is it not well to keep track of dollar queens— 
where they come from, and then we would soon 
learn who breeds for purity, Idon’t find any fault, 
but some one has got their Italians strained down 
below par. 

It is my opinion friend L., that no queen 
raised from an imported mother should do 
as badly as that; yet the results of crossing 
are so brass that it may be possible, after 
all. Wehave the names on a book, telling 
where every queen we have sold came from, 
and we have decided pretty well already 
where we can not afford to buy in the future. 
There is talk now of guaranteeing the pur- 
ity of all dollar queens next year; and if we 
do this, queen-breeders will be pretty sure to 
get the black bees out of their neighborhoods 
more effectually another season. 

EAVE SWALLOWS EATING BEES. 

The eave swallows have made havoc with my bees 
for a few years past. They nest about 44 mile away, 
under the eaves of the barns, over a running stream 
of water; and to get rid of them I know but two 
ways. One is toshoot them; the other is totake a 
long pole and teach their young to swim before they 
are old enough to eat bees. The old swallows catch 
the bees to feed their young. I tried the former 
way, and it cost me a dollar to kill sixteen with pow- 
der andshot, andIam a good marksman too. At 
that rate it would cost several hundred dollars to 
get rid of them, besides my time. That won't pay. 
Please inform me of a better way. 

Are you positively sure, friend L., that the 
swallows were eating bees? It is well known, 
that they destroy large numbers of insects, 
and I think we should be very careful before 
we decide upon such a destruction of them 
as you speak of. . 

ARE BEES FOND OF-PARIS GREEN? 

Is it careless to use Paris green on potato tops, in 
the vicinity of my bees? 

I do not believe bees will ever touch Paris 
green unless it is mixed with honey or syrup. 


UPPER ENTRANCES, AND POLLEN. 
Are bees more apt to carry pollen in the surplus 
boxes when they have an upper entrance? 
An upper entrance would certainly make 
it more-likely to have pollen stored in the 
surplus receptacles. 





VIRGIN QUEENS. 

Will bees accept a virgin queen the day they 
swarm? If so, please inform me. I introduced sey- 
eral last season, but not one lived. 


The bees that have swarmed out will al- 
most always accept any kind of aqueen; but 
those that remain in the hive are just as 
likely to refuse a new queen as if no swarm 
had issued, so far as my experience goes. 


I went into winter-quarters with 17 stands of bees 
—one in chaff hive, 11 set in boxes packed with 
chaff, and 5 exposed to the weather, one of which is 
frozen up solid. Zero weather here for: the last 
three weeks. Mercury 22° below zero—-the coldest 
yet. Nosigns of a thaw, and very short of water. 


E. W. Luyp. 
Baldwinville, Mass., Dee. 15, 1880. 


AN ABC SCHOLAR’S REPORT. 

I commenced with 2 swarms, waich I took on 
shares in 1877; but the story would be too long if | 
told the ups and downs until now. I will say, if I 
had takenthe A BC or GLEANINGS,! could have 
made a better report. Ihave sold over $100 worth 
of bees; had last year 1000 Ibs. surplus; this, 1500 (500 
extracted, 1000 comb;) sold for 12% extracted, 15 to 
16 in sections. I have now over 80 swarms in the 
cellar. By the way, I have always kept my bees in 
the cellar, in the winter, [ mean, and have never lost 
aswarm by disease, and but one in any way, and 
that was by using an old hive with a mouse-hole in 
it. You can guess the rest. One year ago last win- 
ter many lost their bees in this vicinity. One of my 
neighbors lost 21 swarms—all he had. I saved 31—all 
Ihad. This year was a poor one with us here; no 
surplus until about the 10th of August. My surplus 
was all from less than 40 swarms. One made 144 lbs. 
in large frames, my best. D. HOUGHTALING. 

Dimondale, Eaton Co., Mich., Dec. 26, 1880, 


ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL QUEENS. 

As friend Doolittle is sa, ing so much about dollar 
queens, I wish to say 2 word. Now, I feel sure that 
queens raised according to the rules in the A BC 
are better than queens raised under the swarming 
impulse. Bees often swarm without having started 
a queen-cell; the swarm finding themselves queen- 
less will set about raising queens from larva that is 
ready to be capped over for aworker. The result 
is, you havea queen about half worker. She will 
live about six weeks, and die. Then what is the 
matter? Don’t know.. Mr. Doolittle says that the 
queens raised according to your plan are raised by 
old bees. I think not, for young bees are hatching 
every day, and many of them have just learned their 
course. Now, queens raised in the natural way, | 
think, are often put on short rations, for the hive is 
full of brood, and the bees have all they can do to 
give them all a little. I sball raise all of my queens 
according to the A BC book. Idon’t wan’t to find 
fault with friend Doolittle, but I don’t think he 
ought to be quite so stiff in the neck, and hang off 
so much on one side. I don't raise queens to sell 
probably never shall. G. A. WRIGHT. 

Nicholson, Wyoming Co., Pa., Jan. 12, 1881. 


Gently, friend W. You know friend D. 
gets the honey, and as long as he does that, 
he has a right to be “ stiff-necked ” if he 
chooses. When we do as well as he does, 
year after year, we shall have earned the 
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right to be so too ; but as it is we are glad to 
hear from him, even if we do not just exactly 
agree with all the deductions he makes. 


RED CLOVER AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

Friend Doolittle says (on page 21, present Volume), 
he thinks “there is nothing in the world that se- 
cretes as much honey, year after year, as red clo- 
ver.” In this he is perfectly right; but when he 
says, “Still, it is of little use except to the bumble- 
bee,’ in my mind he is a little wrong. 

What were the bees doing when friend Doolittle 
“got off his mowing machine’? (See GLEANINGS, 
page 152, Dee. No., Vol. III.) There he tells us, Ital- 
ians were working on red clover, four miles from 
their home, and he even saw black bees working on 
that same red clover. 

You have my views on page 164, GLEANINGS, May 
No., Vol. VII., and I still think that if we have good 
Italians tuere is no honey-plant equal to red clover, 
But the beads must be small, or the corolla will be 
“30 long the bees can not touch the honey.” 

I will tell you how to manage it. A few years ago 
I was crossing one of neighbor Henry Root’s fields, 
und there I found our nice Italians, and hybrids too, 
working. Why! the whole field was a perfect hum, 
[| wondered why they did not work on my own fields; 
but I soon found out the cause. We had always 
sowed our seed too thin, and the ground was rich; 
consequently, the heads were large. 

Moral,—Get your neighbors to sow more seed than 
usual, even if you have to furnish the extra seed 


vratis. It makes better and finer hay, does not | 


freeze out so easily, and in no way interferes with 

raising seed, and you will be delighted and well re- 

paid, ILA MICHENER, 
Low Banks, Ont., Can., Jan. 10, 1881. 


A NEW WAY OF STOPPING ROBBING, ETC. 

I started last spring with 27 stands, all Italians, ex- 
cept eue black and a few hybrids; lost none through 
wintering the last two years. I winter them on sum- 
mer stands, with chaff on top of frame, which I 


think is a good way in this part of Pennsylvania. [ 


do not keep bees for profit only, but more because I 
like them. I increased by artificial and natural 
swarming to 40 stands, and got between 800 and 900 
ibs. of honey, all comb, in frame and sections; also 
some in boxes. The season was so poor that I have 
to feed some of my first’natural swarms that came 
out as early as May 9th, and are not self-sustaining; 
but I expect to get them all through. A good many 
of my neighbors did not get any honey at all. We 
have to depend on clover entirely for surplus, and 
the nectar failed, and hence a poor season. 

The queen which I received from you some time 
last July proved to be pure and prolific. 

Iwill here give you my way of curing robbers, 
which always proves satisfactory to me whenever I 
try it. When the robbing commences, and the stock 
to be robbed does not fight the robbers away, I close 
up the entrance pretty small; then I take a small 
piece of broom corn (which I like best) or quite a lit- 
tle whip, and stick it in at the entrance, and shake it 
pretty often. That makes them so cross that they 
will mount a robber before he is halfway down to 
gzetin; but‘put on a veil, or they will take you for a 
robber. If they have full sway of a colony before I 
find it out, I close it up entirely till next morning, 
when I make them defenders before the robbers are 





up. Sometimes it must be done pretty often before 
they stop it. 
BLACK WILLOW. 

You spoke about a willow-tree on page 599, in last 
No. of GLEANINGS, that was budded with a kilmon- 
ark. That willow is called black willow about here. 
I have raised from just such a nursery tree, budded 
the same way (and the top dried), a good many trees. 
They produce the earliest natural polien (and honey 
too) that the bee can get in spring. They are raised 
the same as grapes, by cuttings, and grow very fast, 
and will bloom about a week or two. Mine are just 
swarming with bees almost as soon asthe ground 
opens in spring. I generally top my trees in the 
spring after the pollen is all gone. I will send you 
some cuttings if you wish to have some. 

VAL. D. URICH. 

Myerstown, Lebanon Co., Pa., Dec. 28, 1880. 


A LAW AGAINST FRAUDS IN WEIGHT, ETC. 

I inclose $1.00 to continue GLEANINGS, Will you 
not urge all your readers to join in petitioning, 
through their representatives in Congress, for a law 
to protect us against short weights, short count, and 
short measure, and particularly against adultera- 
tions in -all we eat, drink, or wear? that Congress 
pass a law requiring that every package destined for 
sale shall show exactly its weight, measurement, 
count, or composition, so each consumer can see ex- 
actly what heis buying, selling, or using; so the 
people mav know exactly what they are using, and 
the pure and the adulterated articles would be put 
upon their individual merits, And there could be no 
premiums in the way of profits to deception and dis- 
honesty? Without such restriction, these evils 
must go on increasing, until every pure article of 
consumption will necessarily be driven out of the 
market, and the buyers left entirely at the mercy of 
dishonest manufacturers and speculators. Surely, 
Congress can not refuse to grant us such relief if 
the people will show that they need it. 

J W. RR. WHITMAN. 

New Market, Ala., Dec. 27, 1880. 

With all my heart, friend W., and, while 
Congress is getting around to it, let us, each 
and all, reform ourselves in every thing we 
make or sell.. If any one has a ‘‘peck meas- 
ure” that don’t hold out, let us ‘burn itup.” 

CROSS BEES GATHERING MOST HONEY. 

I wintered four swarms last wintér. They in- 
creased to nine, and made 200 Iba. of comb surplus 
honey, most of it in 1-lb. sections. Mine are com- 





_ mon blacks, and the best swarm to gather honey is 


the worst to sting me if they can get & ‘chance, and 
they watch close for a chance too, unless the honey 
is coming in freely. : 


WINTERING WITH BOTH CHAFF AND CELLAR PRO- 
TECTION. 

My bees are wrapped up in a cloth, and oat chaff 
is packed around them, top and sides. They are in 
Simplicity hives. I took out the brood frames, and 
took a cloth that would go over the. remaining 
frames and down on the sides to the bottom-boards, 
and then packed in the chaff. I wintered them in 
my cellar last winter, packed inthat way. My cellar 
is damp, but my bees were dry all winter. The chaff 
took the moisture, and I never had so few dead bees, 
nor had them winter so well before. 

I sent to you last spring for hives and other fix~ 
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tures, and they came all right and were satisfactory, 
and the freight charges were quite low; and, as luck 
would have it,my order went in whenthe rush 
went, and the consequence was, that I had to hive 
some of my bees in my old box hive without any 
brood frames, . 


ONE AND A HALF STORY HIVES. 


I like the one and a half story Simplicity with the 
28 one-pound section-crate very much; but I should 
like it better if the cover, or the upper story, was 
high enough to take on two sets of those crates, and 
then, when the bees have got far enough along, 
raise one crate and putone under. H.M. GUILD. 

Chester, Windsor Co., Vt., Dec. 17, 1880. 

A story and a half hive, with two tiers on, 
would be virtually our — two-story hive, 
friend G.; and if you will look into the mat- 
ter, you will see that it would make a much 
more complicated and convenient rigging, to 
make the cover still taller, and get your boxes 
properly held in place, than to make another 
story, just like the lower one, in the usual 
way. 





ADVERTISING IN THE READING COLUMNS. 

What in the name of commonsense has come over 
some of the bee papers? I refer principally to the 
unbusiness like ‘“‘free space’? given through the 
reading columns of certain bee papers, which are 
nothing more than covert advertisements. For in- 
stance, something like this:— 

“T received 2 blank queens early this spring, from 
Mr. Blank Blank, and although the colonies c on- 
taining these queens were no stronger, and had no 
better chance than Italians that were alongside of 
them, they gathered more honey, and were easier to 
handle than the Italians. BLANK BLANK. 

“Blank Blank, Oct. 13, 1580.” 

Now, I would ask any one (except the two Mr. 
Blanks) if such is fair dealing with advertisers and 
subscribers? If so, I have not another word to say. 
I have noticed that other journals, representing 
other industries, do not wrong their patrons in this 
way, and am free to confess that I can’t understand 
why bee papers can’t do business on business prin- 
ciples. GLEANINGS, I lay no charge of this kind to 
you, and yet I should fear to scrutinize your back 
pages tuo far upon such a search, for fear I might 
find some. 

Right bere, I firmly believe,I should throw the 
pen aside; but a “wee small voice”’ says, ‘Tell 
brother Root for this time, ‘don’t advise us to have 
charity.’” Charity is one thing, and business is an- 
other; and let us place each under its proper head- 
ing. R. C. TAYLOR. 

Wilmington, N. C., Nov. 10, 1880. 


But for all your caution, I fear I shall ask 
a little chari y. friend T.; not only for the 
journals, but for their contributors. Where 
a letter is written, plainly with the inten- 
tion of advertising, I shall refuse it, even 
though I am offered more than our regular 
rates for every line of it. In fact, advertis- 
ing dodges shall not go into the reading col- 
umns at any price; but where a bee-keeper, 
in making his report, naturally speaks of 
the =, he has bp eenn sory of different 
ones of our number, I have no objection to 


his doing so. How else shall we know who 
does business in a careful and conscientious 
manner? I know the editor may be accused 
of partiality in so ream but if he is con- 
scientiously working for 


the good of his 





readers, the best he knows how, he should 
not be troubled, even if some fault is found. 
I have all along been in the habit of free] 
advertising articles of great merit, where 
thought the owner was conscientious and 
unselfish. I advertised friend Given’s press 
that way, and I also took the liberty of crit- 
icising it afterward. Do you not wish me to 
do just this way? 


UPs AND DOWNS OF AN ABC SCHOLAR. 

I have kept bees more than thirty years, but in the 
old box hive, and on the old-fogy style, until the 
spring of 1875, when I began with the Langstroth 
hive and two stands of bees; increased from 2 to 6 
stands, but got no honey this year. May, 1876, start- 
ed out with six stands; increased, mostly by divid- 
ing, to15 stands; took 600 Ibs. of honey, mostly ex- 
tracted. May, 1877, began business with 15 colonies; 
took 1460 lbs. extracted, and 40 lbs. comb or box 
honey; increased my stock from 15 to 35 stands; 
lost 5 stands in wintering; came through to May, 
1878, with 30 live stands; took this season 2300 Ibs. 
extracted, and 50 Ibs. box honey; increased my 
stock from 30 stands to 75, mostly by dividing, but 
had only afew swarms. Packed them for winter on 
their summer standsin the best condition I ever 
had bees—at least, that was my conviction. But, 
alas! May, 1879, found me with but 15 stands alive, 
and 4 of them nearly gone, and more honey left in 
the hives with the dead bees than I knew what to do 
with. I extracted 400 lbs. of honey, made by divid- 
ing 6 new stands; lost, in wintering, 7 stands. May, 
1880, I had but 14 left alive. Got no honey this year, 
but increased my stock to 28 stands. Just before 
the weather turned cold, I packed them snugly in 
the cellar in a dark room by themselves, to stay un- 
til some time next April, dead or alive. 

J.C. PHILLIPS. 

Westchester, Butler Co., O., Jan. 1, 1881, 

CALIFORNIA NOTES, ETC. 

We have had a long, steady rain, which has start- 
ed the sages and early honey-plants; and if the 
weather continues warm and damp, bees will be 
making their own living in 6 or 8 weeks, and early 
swarms will be coming out by the first of March. 
The indications are now good for the best honey 
season we have had for several years; and you 
need not be surprised at reports of 200 and 300 lbs. of 
honey to the hive. Bee-men are happy, and hive- 
making will soon be the order of the day. 


WHIOH IS THE BEST SMOKER? 


Now, Mr. Root, I want a smoker—one that will 
burn anything, from dry rotten wood to stovewood; 
make lots of smoke; blow the smoke well in any 
position; not get out of order every five minutes, 
nor go out as soon as laid down. Now, what kind 
would you advise me to get? 

I have had roses in bloom all the year, and the 
bushes are now sending out buds in profusion. 
Corn, potatoes, and carly garden stuff are coming 
up. Now beat that if you can in Medina. 

Carpenteria, Cal., Dec. 19, 1880. E. CADWELL. 

Really friend C., I wish you had not asked 
me that question about smokers; for I 
would much rather you would, after looking 
over the prices of different makes, order the 
one you think you would like best. What 
shall I tell him, boys? Somebody having no 
smoker for sale, please answer. 
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AN ABC SCHOLAR’S EXPERIENCE. 

I thought I would say something about my bees. 
Ihave 25 stands of bees. I began in the spring of 
1879 with 2 stands; in the fall I had 6. That was a 
very poor honey season. I got no honey, but fed 100 
lbs. of sugar; so you see I made nothing that season. 
In the spring of 1880 I bought 10 stands, $5.00 each. 
Another very poor season; had 16 in the spring of 
1880; took 100 lbs. ofcap honey. I took that in May; 
got no more that season, but fed some sugar in the 
fall. Istarted in the winter with 25 stands. I put 16 
in boxes; packed hay all around the gum; put 
cushions on the frames; left 9 on their summer 
stands; those I left on their summer stands were 
the strongest and best stands. They have had two 
flies since I put them away for winter, while those 
in the boxes have had no fly at all; but they all 
seem to be doing very well. I don’t know whether 
to let them stay in the boxes when spring comes or 
not. Assoon as sugar-making comes on, I will com- 
mence to feed, as my bees didn’t breed later than 
August. I fed them in the fall, but they didn’t com- 
mence to breed. My bees were not as strong as I 
would have liked. White clover was a total failure 
both years. Ido hope next year will bea good one 
for honey. The honey I took in May was from pop- 
lar. GLEANTINGS is worth all it costs. Itis very in- 
teresting. D. F. STEELE, 

Gosport, Owen Co., Ind., Jan. 2, 1881. 
BOTTOM-BARS TO FRAMES, MADE OF THIN 

IRON. 

Iam an A BC student, but have no other than the 
old box hive, and wish to make a beginning soon, if 
I have to make my own hives and frames. How 
would a tie used for baling cotton do for the bottom 
and sides of a frame, riveted to a wooden top-bar? 
When dipped into melted wax it would not rust. 

J. H. RODERICK. 

Dodd's City, Fannin Co., Tex., Dec. 25, 1880. 


Frames made as you mention will do very 
well, only that they are liable to be bent, or 
the comb injured in setting them down; in 
fact, frames may be, and have been, used 
with no bottom-bar, and there is no objec- 
tion that I know of, except the liability to 
injury while handling. The general verdict, 
after a time, is, I believe, that a light strip 
of pine is best, all things considered. You 
see much depends on the bottom-bar, to keep 
the rest of the frame straight and firm. 


HOOP 


PAPER HONEY-COMB, ETC. 

Won’t you induce Mr. Gray to make a machine 
that will turn out artificial honey-comb complete— 
made from shellac tissue paper, and in a way simi- 
lar to that described in Quinby’s “New Bee-Keep- 
ing,” which uses tin? Iam sure it would be a suc- 
cess, for I have used a small square of hornet’s-nest 
comb, inserted in ordinary brood comb with success. 
After “uncapping” it to 4% in. depth of cell, I just 
dipped the rough edges in melted wax, to make the 
bees think they were composed of that material all 
the way to the bottom. The shellac would serve to 
hold the strips together in this case, as the solder 
does in the other. These little bottomless cells could 
then be stuck to a flat sheet of shellac paper (one 
set on either side), then by touching the edges to 
melted wax your comb is finished. The machine 
should turn out these bottomless cells in webs of a 
certain width, and an indefinite length, like a loom, 





in order to make it pay. Don’t let Mr. Gray alone 

till he produces this comb, for it is almost impossi- 

ble to make a paying business of producing honey, 

without some. such cheap comb, and which can not 

be destroyed by worms. F. DELLA TORRE. 
Aiken, 8. C., Jan. 1, 1881. 


Your experiment has been made before, 
friend D., and it is pretty well known that 
it will succeed. You are right; if some 
sort of fdn. could be produced that needs 
only to be dipped in melted wax to make it 
ready to hang in the hives, it would bea 
boon indeed. ‘The difficulties so far have 
been that the bees would object, and tear 
out our artificial substitutes. The fact that 
hornet’s-nest comb will be used by the bees, 
is a fact that has often made me feel some- 
thing of the kind, made entirely of the same 
kind of a papery substance, would eventual- 
ly be the thing used. Making it in the way 
Mr. Quinby made his tin combs is too slow, 
and it does not ere us the proper shape for 
the bottom of the cells for economy of space 
and material in the bee hive. 

BEES ON COTTONWOOD, ETC. 

I see on page 41, Jan. No., 1881, that friend C. W. 
Kennard wishes to know if bees work on cotton- 
wood. They certainly do; but whether they get on- 
ly pollen, I can’t say. I have a large cottonwood 
within 20 feet of my shop, and in early spring, when 
it blooms, it’s a sight to see the bees work on it. 
The bloom is easily blown off, and I have seen 5 or 6 
bees on one flower on the ground. 

Friend Root, Iam so glad friend Given is among 
us again! don’t let us lose any of these bee veterans 
and inventors. I can’t do without GLEANINGS, and 
don’t want to lose their counsel. 

WINDMILLS, 

Friend Root, can’t you give us an article on wind- 
mills? Tell us all about a2 or3 horse-power mill, 
the best and easiest managed—price, etc. 

A. 8. DavIsoN. 

Aullville, Lafayette Co., Mo., Jan, 5, 1881. 


As our older friends remember, GLEAN- 
INGS was first printed on a press that ran by 
wind power; and, in fact, our whole bee- 
hive factory was run in the same way. So 
long as I did the work myself, and could 
wait until the wind blew, it answered very 
well; but when I was obliged to hire hands, 
and they were obliged to wait, or work with 
a low and irregular : gece it began to be 
rather expensive. If 1 am correct, there is 
no way yet invented by which wind power 
can be made to pore 5 remit, steady mo- 
tion like steam, although it will do very well 
when there is wind enough, as there is many 
days in the spring and fall. The wind is 
also much more reliable in some localities, 
as on the prairies of the West. Pumping, 
and grinding grain seem to be the legitima 
work of windmills at present; sawing wood 
can sometimes be done very profitably by 
wind also. 


HONEY FROM COTTONWOOD-TREES, ETC. 

I think bees get little or no honey from cotton- 
wood in this locality; but I do know that they get a 
“right smart chance’ of propolis (see A BC, p. 145) 
from cottonwood in the spring. 

Bees have had only one fly since about Nov. 15th. 
I notice one or two colonies have been coming out 
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this cold weather, and have specked the snow badly. 
Almost all of them fail to get back into the hive. 
All are chaff packed. The colony with imported 
queen has not lost over 25 or 30 bees so far. 
“ J. B. MCCORMICK. 
Neoga, Cumb. Co., Ill , Jan. 10, 188]. 


DO BEES WORK ON COTTONWOOD-TREES? 
is asked in this month’s GLEANINGS. I will answer 
forone. They do, and in large numbers, creating 
that joyous hum we always hear when the liltle fel- 
lows are gathering pollen freely. The bloom is sim- 
ilar tothe willow, except much larger. It produces 
no honey; but I think that a fewlarge trees near the 
apiary is quite a help, as it blooms just after the 
elm. ‘There are two kinds; one produces light yel- 
low, and the other dark red pollen. §8. A. SHUCK. 
Bryant, IL., Jan. 5, 1881. 


ANOTHER REPORT FROM COTTONWOOD. 

Bees do work on cottonwood, especially the “bit- 
ter’ kind. There was a great flow of the so-called 
honey-dew on the cottonwood this season about me 
for miles around —so that it dripped from the leaves. 

H. H. C. BREECE. 

Greenwood, Custer Co., Col , Jan. 10, 1881. 


MEDICATED HONEY, ETC. 

My bees are flying to-day, but there is nothing for 
them to gather. The first two weeks of this month 
they carried in pollen rapidly from the “broom’”’ 
weed. The years 1879 and 1880 were exceedingly dry 
here, and the honey crop was consequently short. 
In some neighborhoods, however, the yield was very 
good.—I will say in regard to medicated honey, that 
I have taken some 300 Ibs. of honey this fall, gath- 
ered from the senna flower, but can not discover any 
of the medicinal qualities of the leaves in it. 

W. A. MCPHAIL. 

Pleasanton, Atascosa Co., Texas, Dec. 27, 1880. 


THE FARTS MACHINE. 

In January No., page 29, you say you have not de- 
cided that the Faris fdn. machine is a success. We 
have made it a success; we got a frame cast to hold 
the plaster. We can turn out fdn. as perfect and as 
fast as any roll machine in use, It will not sag in 
warm weather, and the bees work it out faster than 
that made on the rolls, as it is softer, and the grain 
of the wax is not broken. 

Bees that are in chaff hives are wintering as well 
as could be expected. This is a very severe winter. 

J. RUSSELL. 

Lifford, Ontario, Can., Jan. 9, 1881. 

I am very glad to hear of your success, 
friend R., but I think you will find the plas- 
ter plate objectionable before you have made 
very much ofa quantity of fdn. I presume a 
cast-iron frame, properly made, would go a 
great way toward remedying the difficulties 
I have mentioned. 


CHAFF HIVES; BEST POSITION FOR THE ENTRANCE. 

Friend Root:—I have been engaged for some time 
manufacturing your chaff hive, from a pattern you 
sent me some time since. In so doing,1 have been 
led to think considerably about its construction. It 
is certainly a grand hive, ingeniously constructed. 
But while it is almost without a fault, I have been 
led to change it a little to suit my own notion. | It 
may not be considered by you or others any improve- 
ment at all, for, you know, doctors differ, and so 
may apiarians. My improvement, or, we may call it, 





change, consists in placing the entrance, not in the 
end, butin the side. According to model sent me, 
your entrance is opposite the ends of the frames, in 
the lower department. This necessitates the bees 
traveling the entire length of the hive to deposit 
their load, when engaged in filling the back ends 
of the frames, and this distance is augmented still 
more when engaged in filling the back sections in 
the upper story, making a distance of about three 
feet they have to travel in going from the entrance 
tothe upper sections. This distance must, of course, 
be retraced. We have thus a distance of about six 
feet that every bee must travel in depositing its 
load, and returning. This distance is considerably 
reduced by placing the entrance in either of the 
sides, so that the bees will strike the center of the 
frames, whenever they enter the hive. I know it 
may be replied, that the tunnel is longer, through 
which the bees have to pass to strike the sides, than 
to enter at the ends; but this distance is consider- 
ably less than to trayel the whole length of the 
frame. Besides, it improves the wintering qualities 
of the hive, and will enable it to be used in carrying 
out. Mr. D. A. Jones’ idea about perforated tin or 
zine divisions, to prevent the queen from depositing 
eggs in the same comb in which the workers are de- 
positing honey. Still further, it obviates the objec- 
tion sometimes urged about the eave of the cover 
causing the rain to fall more violently on the en- 
trance than on the other sides. I have been manu- 
facturing the hives, modeling them after the above 
notion. If you think these suggestions worth any 
thing, give them a place in GLEANINGS. 
Wa. BALLANTINE. 
Sago, Muskingum Co., O., Jan. 10, 1881. 


The position of the entrance, not only in 
chaff hives, but all other hives, has been 
much discussed. While there are some rea- 
sons besides the ones you have mentioned 
for having the entrance at the sides of the 
combs, there are other ones for having them 
in the way Mr. Langstroth gave us the hive 
called after his name, with the entrance at 
the ends of the frames. I believe it is gen- 
erally thought that the bees gain access to 
any of the combs more readily by this latter 
plan than by the other way, and that they 
also have less trouble in hot weather in ven- 
tilating from the entrance, as no other means 
of ventilation is, as a general thing, now 
used. For the same reasons, it has been 
suggested that an entrance at the sides of 
the combs is a warmer arrangement for win- 
ter. I confess, friend 13., I can not quite see 
how the bees are saved very much travel by 
one arrangement more than by the other. 


THE PEET CAGE, 


I commenced this letter to tell you about my suc- 
cess with the Peet cage. Last season I used it alto- 
gether, and of all the queens I introduced in my api- 
ary, L lost but two. I sold 53 queens to J. J. Rohrer, 
South West, Ind., that I introduced the same way, 
and lost but one, and there was not one lost out of 

2 others that I sold to different ones of my neigh- 
bors, and introduced myself. Now, remember, 
those queens were introduced at different times of 
the season, and to all different kinds of bees. Friend 
A. P. Blosser, of Goshen, Ind., had the biggest loss 
of any one I know of. Out of about 50 queens 
bought from me he tells me he lost six or seven, in- 
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troduced with the Peet cage. To take everything 

into consideration, I think the Peet cage comes very 

near being just the thing. T. R. Goon. 
Nappanee, Ind., Jan. 10, 1881. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH HONEY-PLANTS. 

I send you a few seeds of the Iris Levigata, a plant 
of the order of touch-me-nots, but much more beau- 
tiful, and a great bee-plant. The Rural New-Yorker 
sent me six seeds;-only three of them came up, and 
the bees were sucking them till the great frost in 
November. I sowed two rows, 300 feet long, in sweet 
Basil. I have gathered over a peck of them to sow 
next spring. They are good bee-plants. I sowed two 
acres in Alsike clover from August to middle of Sep- 
tember last, and turnips witi the clover seed, soas to 
come on in succession. I sowed a great many Spider 
plant seeds from the five plants that came up. I 
shall sow 4 bushels of silverhull buckwheat, begin- 
ning, assoon as all danger of frost is over, with a half- 
bushel, and continuing with the same quantity every 
8 days till allis sown. I sow on highly manured land. 
In like mannerI shall plant 2 acres of the great 
Russian sunflower. I have planted out upwards 
of a thousand Cuthbert raspberry plints, but not 
more than 50 will be of any benefit to the bees this 
coming year. I have sown five acres of land of Ital- 
ian-clover seed with wheat. I have saved a great 
many Susette Fontaine mustard seed to sow in the 
spring. A little cousin of mine in Mississippi sent 
me a few seeds in 1878, in a letter. She says that it 
is a Gross between the colewort and mustard, Be 
that as it may, it has leaves about 2 feet broad, and 
it grows from 8 to 10 feet high in good rich land, 
and is the strongest mustard I ever tasted. I will 
send you some if you wish them. On the sides of our 
roads we have growing a plant which grows about 2 
or 3 feet high, blooms very early, and remains 
in bloom till checked by the frosts about the last of 
November; we callit sheepmint. It is a great bee- 
plant, and so is the mustard. Did you know that 
bees gather honey from the bloom of the tobacco- 
plant? I raise a great deal of pearl millet. When 
in bloom it gives the largest quantity of pollen, and 
a great deal of honey where the fodder comes from 
the stalk. The sourwood, tulip poplars, and Judas- 
trees flourish in great quantities on my farm, Se- 
quoia. The violet-colored lavender, and the broad- 
leaf thyme, of which I sow a great deal, are splendid 
bee plants. Well, you see this A BC scholar is pro- 
viding magnificently for his Italians, even growing 
five acres of grapevines in the Concords, the Dutch- 
ess, the Lady Washington, with gooseberries, cur- 
rants, and Kittatinny blackberries; and yet he does 
not know that he has a single bee living. The last 
time I saw them was on the 16th of December. [ fed 
them well, gave them 2 Ibs. of coffeesugar, A No. 1. 
They were very lively then, and appeared like 2 large 
swarms. That inthe Simplicity hive was rather the 
larger. Ihave a splendid house for them, well coy- 
ered and inclosed; stuffed areund the hives with 
oak leaves up to the top, with separators and cush- 
ions in the large hive, two doors, with lock and key. 

WASHBOARD BEE-FEEDER. 

I sawed a common washboard, that was not tinned 
in two parts, each holding 1 lb. of dissolved sugar. 
None get drowned in these. Wa. 8. FONTAINE. 

Reidsville, Rockingham Co., N. C., Jan. 4, 1881, 

I fear, friend F., some of your invest- 
mevts will be only money out of pocket. 





Our half-acre of Mammoth Russian sun- 
flowers hardly attracted the attention of the 
bees at all. I have also expended nearly 
$50.00 for raspberry plants, and got nice fine 
plants too, but Ido not believe one in ten 
Is now growing. Go carefully, boys, on 
these new things. 


THE COLD WEATHER IN WISCONSIN. 

The mercury froze up again last night at 10 P.M., 
and continued to be in that state until 8 A.M. to-day. 
1 think that it probably would have shown 50° had 
we any way of measuring it. This is the coldest 
spell ever known in this country. Since the first it 
has not risen above zero during the day, and has 
ranged from 30° to 40° below every night. Can bees 
be expected to come out alive out on summer stands? 
Mine keep up a buzzing noise all the time, but I 
think it will give them dysentery. Birds, fowls, 
and pigs, are freezing to death. E. A. MORGAN. 

Arcadia, Wis., Jan. 10, 1881. 

I do not think the extreme cold will harm 
the bees if colonies are strong and well 
packed in chaff hives, friend M. The buzz- 
ing is all right; they always do this when 
it isso very cold, and I do not think it will 
result in any great additional consumption 
of honey, if protected as above. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS. 

The three queens which I bought of you last fall, 
were introduced to colonies in the following manner 
with success: Deprive the bees of their queens as 
usual; take hive, bees, and all, indoors; take all their 
frames out, and place them around the hive in any 
way so their frames will be secure. Bees will soon fill 
themselves with honey, and begin to look up their 
queen. I then place the cage containing the queen 
to be introduced near them on the floor. The bees 
willsoon cluster on the cage; then replace the frames; 
shake the bees off the cage in front of the hive; re- 
lease the queen, and all will enter, apparently with 
joy. ‘Carry the hive to its former place; raise the 
window and let the remaining bees go home, and 
then the work is done. Wma. PARMERLEF. 

Bean Blossom, Ind., Jan. 11, 1881. 

Taking the bees away from their hive, or 
away from their combs, will eften make 
them accept a queen when they would not 
otherwise ; but it can be by no means relied 
on in all cases. Reports of such experiments 
are valuable, inasmuch as they give us facts 
that enable us better to understand the hab- 
its and disposition of bees. Many thanks, 
friend P.; but L would not advise you to 
risk a valuable queen thus, without careful 
watching. 





MAKING AN ARTIFICIAL SWARM IN APRIL UNINTEN- 
TIONALLY. 

I can’t find any thing in A B C or GLEANINGS that 
fits this case: Last spring, the latter part of March, a 
neighbor had two black and one Italian stocks of 
bees standing on their winter stands, on the south 
side of a building. About the Ist of April the two 
blacks were moved 10 rods away to their summer 
stands, and the Italians left for parts unknown for 
want of stores (too early in the season to live out 
here.) The hive that the Italians occupied was left 
on the winter stand, with empty combs. Bees came 
back from the blacks that were moved to summer 
stands, and occupied the empty combs, and I sup- 
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pose must have carried honey enough from the orig- 
inal hives to live on till they commenced work out 
of doors. They carried in honey and pollen enough 
to partly fill5 Gallup frames. They lived that way 
for a month, when I introduced an Italian queen. 
She was accepted in good faith, and still lives, and 
they are a thriving colony. There are no bees near 
that could have come from any other yard. Someof 
your readers here wouid like to know how it was 
done. GEORGE E. NORTHROP. 

Southport, Fairfield Co., Ct., Jan. 15, 1881. 

It is all very plain, friend N., except on 
one point, and this is, the difficulty of ex- 
plaining where the honey came from to sus- 
tain them, until it could be had from the 
fields. Unless you know positively to the 
contrary, I would suggest that the Italians 
swarmed out, before they were quite out of 
honey, as they often do in early spring, when 
weak. The iacke came back to their old 
stand as a matter of course, and, finding no 
hives, both went into the only hive remaining, 
and finding at least a small patch of brood, 
went to work to take care of it. The stocks 
moved were probably quitestrong, and so the 
two together make a very fair new swarm. As 
they were all flying bees (the whole force of 
two colonies), they gathered and stored hon- 
ey from the first bloom out; and, having 
little brood to feed, tilled the frames, as you 
state, very quickly. Either they failed in 
raising a queen, or your fertile one killed her, 
and then they were a fair colony. I have 
once known bees to carry all their stores 
over to another hive, where there was a 
queen, and it is therefore not impossible 
that the bees you mention did not carry hon- 
ey back to their old locality, if you are posi- 
tive the Italians, when they decamped, left 
none. The plan was, in fact, almost exact- 
ly the one I give in the A BC for making 
artificial swarms, only it was done rather 
early in the season. 

BEES UNDER THE SNOW. 

In reply to Charles B. Ellis,on page 592, you say 
that bees are better off covered with snow, etc. Now, 
I think you are mistaken, as my grandfather lost 100 
swarms of bees, 40 years ago. They were standing 
in a bee-house, four feet from the ground. There 
was a board one foot wide that was hung on hinges 
in front of them. He neglected to shut it down that 
night, and the snow drifted in and closed the en- 
trance of the hives and smothered them. 

W. W. BLIss. 

Los Angeles, Los Angeles Co., Cal., Jan. 10, 1881. 


I must think you are mistaken, friend B., 
about the snow killing the bees. Thousands 
of colonies are now covered entirely with 
snow, and I never heard of its doing any 
harm, unless the snow became so wet as to 
settle down so the water from it ran into the 
hives, or closed the only openings. In all 
modern hives, there is abundant ventilation 
up through the chaff coverings, even though 
the entrance be clgsed hermetically. It is 
possible the hives you mention were made 
so tight,and waxed above, that the snow 
smothered them; but I can hardly see how 
it could be. Prof. Cook once poured water 
all over a hive, and let it freeze on; but it 
did not harm the bees. Under a snowbank 
is almost as good as buried in the ground. 





THE BEES AND GRAPES; AND HOW TO SAVE EX- 
PENSE OF GOING TO LAW, ETC. 


I to-day have been reading about the troubles he- 
tween friends Krock and Klasen, which I very much 
regret. No doubt friend Krock has been very much 
annoyed, and perhaps damaged, by friend Klasen's 
bees, and also by his don’t-care and saucy manner; 
but I fear that friend Krock putit rather “thin” 
where he admits the “ accidental’’ poisoning. Ihope 
he will not set any more Paris green and mashed 
peaches and grapes where bees will find them. Iam 
sorry friend Klasen went into the vineyard with 
that pistol, and hope he will throw it away. I am 
opposed to going to law if it can be avoided, and it 
can usually be done if men will only wait to cool off 
and reflect. Inever advise men to go to law, but 
advise them to each select a man, and these twomen 
select the third man, and they shall hear both sides 
of the matter in dispute, and shall render a verdict 
accordingly, which shall be final,—first having the 
parties enter into a written agr.ement to abide by 
such decision; and I think that would be the better 
plan in this case. 

I fear I shall lose all my bees. Nov. 18th the ther- 
mometer ran suddenly down to 20° below zero, and 
caught them scattered all through the hives, freez- 
ing thousands of them, and it still continues cold. 
This morning the thermometer went down to 17° be- 
low. H. H. Fox. 

Tribulation, McDonald Co., Mo., Jan. 10, 1881. 








BEES AND GRAPES. 

I have the very best opportunity for making ob- 
servations in regard to bees eating grapes. I am lo- 
cated in the immediate vicinity of quite a number 
of vineyards; have kept bees a good many years. I 
had, during the grape season of last year, something 
over 200 swarms. I have two small vineyards ad- 
joining my apiaries (about 1 acre each.) I raised a 
fine crop of grapes last year,a part remaining on 
the vines untilfrost. The most experienced grape- 
growers in this vicinity, whose opinions upon this 
subject are higbly credib'c, are settled in their con- 
victions that bees eat only such grapes as have had 
their skins punctured or broken. 

There is one other thing, also, about which there 
is no disagreement: they are oftentimes quite an- 
noying about the packing-house and in the vineyard, 
for they are ready in an instant to appropriate every 
grape that becomes broken, no matter how small 
the break or puncture. I consider this question of 
no little importance to both bee-keepers and grape- 
growers, as some very grave charges have been 
made inthis matter against the bees. 

H. R. BOARDMAN. 

East Townsend, O., Jan. 17, 1881. 


BEES AND GRAPES. 

I have had, for the past year, 75 colonies near and 
among a quarter of anacre of old bearing vines; 
and, although Jast year, and especially the fall, was 
a poor season for honey-gathering, I considered the 
grapes damaged very little by them. One of my 
men says they never break open a grape, but only 
suck the juice where they are already open; but he 
has observed the yellow-jackets, and thinks they do 
open the grapes. Now,if they are so destructive, 
why did not so many bees destroy mine? I think, as 
you say,a little Christian charity for each other 
would have got along with the matter without difli- 
culty. A. D. BENHAM. 

Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich., Jan, 18, 1881. 
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FINDING A DEAD QUEEN BEFORE THE ENTRANCE. 
lam a new hand at bee-keeping; i.e.,in frame 
hives. My bees are all packed in frame hives in the 
cellar, except four, which are in chaff hives, and I 
find that one of them is queenless. I chanced to see 
her as I cleared the dead bees out to day. Now, will 
you be so kind as to tell me what todo? CanI geta 
queen in time to save them, or shall I have to give 
them brood from some of my others, when it is 
time? A. W. MERRILL. 
Parkman Cor., Piscataquis Co., Me , Jan. 14, 1881, 


Ido not think you need to be alarmed, 
friend M., for in all probability this was on- 
ly an extra old queen, unless you should find 
the colony very much reduced. In the lat- 
ter case, unite them with some other weak 
colony. If they are really queenless, it will 
do no harm at present. ‘They are just about 
as well off, to start no brood until they be- 
gin to fly. When such a time comes, give 
them a little brood from another colony, and 
if oe rear a queen that does not get fertil- 
ived, kill her and let them raise another. 
The second one will probably become fertile. 
It will help matters, if they are not very 
strong, by purchasing a queen for them of 
our Southern friends; but we have as yet 
never been able to get any before some time 
in April. Who among you will be first to 
report having new-laying queens ready to 
send out ? Such a one shall have a free ad- 
vertisement. 





MORE NEW BEES. 

My report for 1880; 17 stocks, with an average of 
) Ibs. to the stock. 

The bees are having a long cold pull of it this win- 
er, and unless they can have a cleansing flight be- 
ore long, there will be lots of bee mourners next 
pring. Althougb it may be hard on the bees, this 
now is splendid for wheat and rye. 

I have made arrangements to have some bees sent 
rom Tahiti, an island in the South Sea, and would 
ike to have your opinion, and directions for ship- 
ing bees that distance. The time from Tahiti to 
san Franeisco is three months; but I think that, 
vith candy and bottle, we can get them through. I 
hould like to have the name of some responsible 
ee-keeper who could receive them at San Francisco, 
rive them a fly, recruit them up, and mail them to 
ne, 

I will alsotry to find out about those “ bobtail 
ces” of Brazil, if such there are. _W. BUGER,. 

Conklin, Broome Co., N. Y , Jan. 19, 188}. 


I have given all the directions Iam able, on 
age 581, Dec. No. By all means, let us tind 
ut all we can about all the bees on this little 
vorld of ours. I would suggest the name of 
\ndrew White. 313 Vallejo street, San Fran- 
‘isco, Cal., as a proper person to take charge 
f the bees on their arrival. 


VHAT TO DO WITH BEES THAT HAVE THE DYSENTERY. 

My bees had the dysentery the worst I ever saw. 
-wentinto winter-quarters with 13 colonies, and be- 
ore January I had lost 6, and 7 had died on account 
f the cold weather and dysentery, so I had to prac- 
ice something to keep up my 6 colonies. I put them 
n the cellar, took out their stores, and gave them a 
rame of candy, and the same time I fed them syrup 
n which I put a few drops of mint. Both were made 
f granulated sugar. I also gave them all the venti- 








lation I could to get out the foul air. In abouta 
week they were all well, and their excrements are 
now dry, and the bees are all well up to date. 

I wrote this, that others might save their bees. I 
hope this will prove a good testimonial in regard to 
the soundness of your advice in January No. of 
GLEANINGS. Wm. K. DEISHER. 

Kutztown, Berks Co., Pa., Jan. 24, 1881. 


FIRE AND BRIMSTONE. 

My heart bounds when you touch a sympathetic 
chord in defense of the bees. Lalways had a terri- 
ble dread, when a boy, of alake of fire and brim- 
stone, which we then heard so much about; and, al- 
though we do not hear so much of it nowadays be- 
cause it is getting unpopular, yet the dread still 
sticks tome. [ hate even the scent of a matchin a 
room now. I never got out with the bees when they 
were mad, and trying to have their way, so that I 
felt like sticking a match under their nose. I saved 
the lives of nine swarms a year ago last fall, which 
one of my neighbors was going to kill. I took honey 
to winter them on, which I had saved for family 
use; this last fall I took 20; 7 I bought; the rest 
were given me; they were all light in store; and 
with shame I will confess I have let two of them 
starve. It was very late, and frozen up hard when I 
got them, and I overlooked two, and did not give 
them honey. I have plenty of sealed stores for 
them. This is my feed for bees--they like it; they 
made it, and I like to let them eat it. I hear of 
many in this vicinity losing their bees by dysentery. 
Mine are in tolerably good order yet—no signs of 
dysentery, only in one case. The complaint is about 
as general in cellars as in chaff hives out doors. 

D. HOUGHTALING. 

Dimondale, Eaton Co., Mich., Jan. 19, 1881. 

As the fear you mention seems to have 
worked wholesome results, friend H., I do 
not see but that the best thing you can do is 
to go on; for it certainly will be a fine thing 
fur the bees that are doomed to sucha death. 





WHY FRIEND HYATT DON’T LIKE ITALIANS. 

I purchased two nuclei of you last spring, one for 
myself and one for my neighbor. My neighbor’s 
filled the hive, but not one pound of surplus. He 
divided them, and in a short time one stock robbed 
the other. There are a few inthe old stock alive 
yet. 

Now for my own: They filled the hive, and threw 
off a good swarm, and that swarm gave me another; 
that made me 8 stocks. Inthe fall I returned that 
swarm to the original one that they issued from, but 
I think I did wrong, for they would have wintered 
alone. I think that for supply men, the Italians are 
the bees, but not for me; unless I want my farm 
all covered over, I want no more of them. 

My first Italians, two of them, swarmed the lth 
day of June. They filled their hive, but not a pound 
of surplus, The same day a nativeswarm came out. 
They filled their hive, and six 3'%-lb. boxes, both in 
the same kind of hive. Neither of the Italian stocks 
made an ounce of surplus. I put two boxes on the 
nucleus that was half full of honey and comb, but 


they would not touch them; at the same time, the 
hive was fullof honey. The natives are ahead for 


me. G. HYATT. 
Three Mile Bay, Jefferson Co., N. Y., Jan. 18, 1881. 
I think all the trouble is, friend H., that 

= have not yet got used to the Italians. 
fore than one has decided just as you do at 

first ; but they all take it back after a more 


thorough acquaintance with the Italians. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


I THANK you for the lessons of faith and charity | 








you give us; and may God bless you, and fill 

you with his Spirit. The Nov. No. just an- 
swered some questionsin part that I wished to know 
about. Would friend Jones please explain his way 
of feeding bees on sugar—whether in candy or syrup, 
in winter, out of doors, or in cellar, as he says, in 
Nov. No., he wintered 160 swarms on sugar? The 
care of bees is tome a pleasant recreation, although 
it isa science of small and nice cares, and it has 
much to learn. 

This spring I had 14 swarms—8 in the new Lang- 
stroth hive, 5 of which gave me over 200 sections of 
honey, and one old-fashioned L. hive, which gave 40 
lbs. box honey. From one hiveI took two frames of 
honey and brood—one to each of two others that I 
was feeding in the spring, and it gave me a_ small 
swarm the 8th of June. ThenI put the new swarm 
in place of the old one, so it should not swarm again. 
It never seemed to do well, and I think the queen 
was lost when on her wedding tour; finally the other 
bees robbed and destroyed the swarm. 

The yield of honey from apple-bloom was extra 
good this spring. No rain fell till out of bloom. 
White clover was abundant, but fresh showers dur- 
ing the day hindered the bees from collecting. It 
seemed to me that there was not as much honey as 
usualinthe bloom. Ihad only two first swarms, 
and one second swarm. The hives seemed so full of 
bees in May that I looked for swarms. My seven 
swarms in box hives are fit only for Blasted Hopes. 

MARY A. MUNSON. 

Independence, Cuyahoga Co., O., Dec. 8, 1880. 


HOW FRIEND JONES FEEDS GRANULATED 
SUGAR 


If I am correct, my friend Mr. Jones does | 
all his feeding in warm weather, during the | 


fall. He feeds the sugar in the form of a 


a and feeds it by pouring it on the bot- | 
ty) Of course, the hive 

we if the } 

made tight by | 


ard of the hive. 
se a permanent bottom, 
melted wax, if not already made so by the 
bees, and the front end is slightly elevated, 
while feeding is being done. 
oured in just at night. The idea although 
it has many good features, has also its ob- 
jections, such as holding rain-water after 
storms, etc. It is a plan that has been many 
ears in use, but I believe has not, of late, 
1ad very much favor. If I am wrong, will 
friend Jones please correct ? 


Reports Gnecuraging. 


5650 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 52 COLONIES OF COMMON 
BEES IN ONE POOR SEASON. 


i HAVE sold, of comb honey in sections, 2153 lbs. 











that I have an account of. I also sold about 

200 lbs. in brood frames. I have also sold be- 
tween 9 and 10 barrels of extracted. Well, to make a 
long story short, I think it safe to say that I ob- 
tained 5650 Ibs., which would be 107 lbs. for each old 
stock that I hadin the spring, which was 52—mak- 
ing, at prices obtained, about $550.00. How is that 
for a poor season, and black bees at that—or, rath- 


The syrup is) 


| er, What they call black bees around here; but I ca!! 
| them brown bees? Any how, they can’t be beat for 
| work by any thing I have ever seen yet. I put 92 
| colonies into winter-quarters, with plenty of honey 
for winter, and expect to extract about 2 barrels in 
| the spring. “DENNIS GARDNER. 
Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich., Jan. 8, 1881. 





When the spring opened out Ifound myself with 
20 colonies to begin the season with. Eight out of 
20 were so weak in bees that it took the whole honey 
season to build them up to anything like a fair stock 
of bees. It will be seen that I reduced my number 
to 12; from the 12 I took 850 Ibs. comb honey in 1-|b. 
sections, and increased to 45 strong swarms. My 
bees are wintering nicely so far this cold winter. 

THOMAS ORILLY. 

Grafton, Lorain Co., O., Jan. 17, 1881, 





FROM 1 TO 4, AND 50 LBS. OF HONEY IN ONE SEASON. 
I wintered one swarm last winter in a Langstroth 
hive, which gave two good swarms in May, and 50 
lbs. of box honey; one of the May swarms gave a 
swarm in August, and it filled its hive by the Ist of 
October. JOHN G. Fox. 
Middle River, Madison Co., Iowa, Jan. 7, 1881. 








Notes and Queries. 


NEW COVER, ETC. 
1" regard to GLEANINGS’ new dress, I will say that 








it is perfection—stylish and artistic, and I can't 
see how anybody can find fault with such a 
splendid cover. Give us, my apiarian friends, as 
much practical information through GLEANINGS 4s 
you did last year (with the honest teacher's help), 
| and I should think all ought to be satisfied. Now, 
| Mr. Root, give us an illustration each month of some 
apiary, and a cartoon, and I for one am willing to 
pay 50 cents more for GLEANINGS per year. 
PRESTON J. KLINE. 
Coopersburg, Lehigh Co., Pa., Dec. 7, 1880. 





I sold all my honey at 18 and 20 ets. per Ib. (box;) 
| 2-lb. jars at 40 cts. (extracted). CASPER CAPSER. 
St. Joseph, Minn., Dec. 25, 1880. 


We are having a very cold winter. I have some 
fears for our bees. It has been below zero from 5 to 
26 degrees. D. A. PIKE. 

Smithsburg, Md., Jan. 4, 1881. 


SWEET CORN FOR BEES AND ‘“ FOLKS.” 

How many bushels per acre will sweet corn pro- 
duce? How many bushels of green corn will it take 
to make one of dried? F. J. WARDELL. 

Uhrichsville, Tuscarawas Co., O , Jan. 5, 1881. 

[Who will answer?) 


I do not see why friend Johnsce, of Danielsonville, 
Ct., can find any fault. I sent him, as a personal fa- 
vor, one swarm of Italians and a wintering box for 
$6.00, and I warranted them to winter all safely. If 
they do not winter, I am to send him anothcr 
swarm. A. W. CHENEY. 

Kanawha Falls, West Va., Jan. 10, 1881. 

{I think he did not mean to find any fault, friend 
C., and I presume he did not intend his letter for 
print. You certainly did a great deal more than I 
should want to, especially during such a winter as 
this.] 
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My 50 swarms of bees are in good condition to date. 
think this winter will call for another cartoon for 
tasted Hopes. L. D. GALE. 
Stedman, Chaut. Co., N. Y., Jan. 17, 1881. 

I began bee-keeping last spring by taking a hive 
nshares. I got about 30 lbs. of honey, and two 
warms from it, which I thought was doing pretty 
‘ell for last year. We sball probably get more bees 
) the spring. I use Mrs. Cotton’s hive, and, so far 
3 I know, it is a good one. CuAs. O. MELOON. 

Portsmouth, N. H., Jan. 8, 1881. 


It has been cold here; 24° below zero has been 
suched. Box-hive bee-men are reporting heavy 
sses Of bees. Mine in chaff hives are still able to 
1ise a whiz-z-z. They haven't had a good fly for 
early two months. How do your Palestinites seem 
) stand severe weather? J. W. CARTER. 
Pleasant Dale, Hampshire Co , W. Va., Jan. 13, ’81. 
{Palestine bees are ‘*O K”’ so far.] 


REPORT IN BRIEF OF AN A B C SCHOLAR. 
In 1878 I got 3 colonies in box hives, and lost them 
1 by dwindling in March, 1879. I then began again 
nd got my first colony, aswarm, June 28, 1879; got 25 
3. comb honey in 1879, and 149 Ibs. ditto in 1880, 
ostly 1-lb. sections: 81 lbs. extracted in 1880. How 
that for an A BC scholar less than two years old? 
MILTON KRUM. 

Hurleyville, Sull. Co., N. Y., Dec. 3, 1880. 


SCOTLAND HEATHER-HONEY. 

As far as I can learn from various districts in 
“otland here, bees are allin excellent condition, in 
hich I hope they will continue till spring. The 
st heather-honey harvest here was the best for 
pward of 50 years. The weather has been stormy 
ir the past 10 days, but more settled and mild to- 
iy. JOHN D. HUTCHISON. 
Glasgow, Scotland, Dec. 14, 1880. 


Ihave been looking through my bees, and 1 find 
ley are standing the winter very well. They have 
sufficient amount of honey to last them until 
ring, and I also notice eggs and young brood in 
1c combs. Iam glad to tell you that [have been 
iccessful. Ialso profited by giving my attention 
‘them during the leisure hours Ihave had from 
iy farm. J. W. TRAYLOR. 
Mt. Joy, Delta Co., Texas, Jan. 14, 1881. 





[ should like to ask you a question if it isn’t too 
uch trouble; that is, will it do to turn bees on the 
oney or in the hive that our bees died in? 

D. C. STRINGE. 
Clinton Falls, Putnam Co., Ind., Jan. 12, 1881. 
{It will do no harm whatever to put your bees in 
ie hive where other bees have died, after the 
cather gets warm. ] “ 


BITTER HONEY. 

Bees last year increased from 14 swarms to 47} 
ld 18 tested queens, and took 400 lbs. of honey, arid 
ight have taken 400 more, but the honey was so 
itter we could not sell it, so left it for the bees. 
’e think it was made frotn a yellow weed that 
rows very plentifully in our streets. I intend to 
‘move them into the country, 3 miles from Ft. 
nith, and see if the quality of the honey will not 
> improved. STacy PETTIT. 
Ft. Smith, Ark., Jan. 17, 1881. 





HOME-MADE HORSE-POWERS. 

Will H. L. B., who speaks of his Adams horse-pow- 
er in GLEANINGS, page 37, please give your readers 
a description of his power, showing how the rim, or 
felloes, were made? of what kind of lumber? 
whether he had to strengthen it with iron rods for 
ties, etc., so that a person with or without the aid of 
a carpenter could make one the first time trying? 

Lucius SNow. 

Blakesburg, Wapello Co., Iowa, Jan. 12, 1881. 

[Will H. L. B. please answer?] 

Will you tell us in next GLEANINGS what are the 
peculiar properties of the little piece of steel or 
iron that comes with the magnet? It seems to have 
ways of its own. J. E. DART. 

Farmer City, Ill, Jan. 8, 1881. 

[It is, or should be, simply a little piece of pure 
soft iron; it has no property different from any oth- 
er iron, and is simply put on the magnet to unite 
the poles, and thus hold or keep the magnetism. I 
have been thinking of giving some of the experi- 
ments that may be performed with one of these lit- 
tle magnets, if we have a sufficient number among 
our readers who would be interested in the matter. ]} 


ALFALFA AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

Do you grow alfalfa clover on your honey farm? 
If you have not, doubtless some of your readers in 
Ohio have. Willit pay for bee pasture and feed for 
stock, or will Alsike pay better? I have about 15 
acres to sow to clover next spring. 

J.C. PHILLIPS. 

Westchester, Butler Co., O., Jan. 1, 1881. 

[We have a small patch of alfalfa, and it does pret- 
ty well so far as forage is concerned, especially in 
the way of standing drought; but although it has 
been in blossom two seasons, Ihave never yet seen 
a bee on it to my recollection. It may be that it is 
because the plat is small; still, I can not think 
bees would find very much honey on it, or they 
would be there sometimes. ] 


BEES AND BASKETS; MORE ABOUT WILLOWS. 

I here inclosea cutting taken from a small tree 
growing in my garden. It was in bloom last spring, 
and the bees seemed to be very busy onit. It was 
given to me by a Mr. Samuels, of Clinton, Ky., about 
10 miles from here. Mr. 8. is one of the proprietors 
of the Mississippi Vatiey nurseries. I also inclose 
their description of it, cut out of a catalogue: 

Viminalis—-Basket Willow. Bee Willow. A rapid growing 
tree with catkinlike flowers in early spring. A good shade tree, 
and the flowers are valuable for bees. The twigs are excellent 
for making baskets. 

It is of a very thrifty growth, and blooms young 
and early. EI REEVES. 

Cayce, Fulton Co., Ky., Jan. 15, 1881. 

(Here is the point, friends. We will grow willows 
to make up baskets during the winter, and to fur- 
nish the first honey and pollen in the spring. Wil- 
low baskets are the most durable known, are they 
not? and there is always a good market for them, if 
made cheap enough. Who will tell us more about it?] 











LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS. 

One of our little girls got snake-bitten, and all to- 
gether kept Mr. Mosher so much at home that he 
could not make a living for his family. Now, we 
are all well again, and he has not time to write, so I 
have to do his writing for him. He told me this 
morning that he expected we should have to do 
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without GLEANINGS, for awhile, but I would rather 

live on half-rations for a month; and as I have a dol- 

lar of my own, I will send for it any how, and I in- 

tend to take in sewing and make money and send to 

you for an Italian queen and1ib.of bees in the 

spring. Mrs. A. C. MOSHER. 
San Marcos, Hays Co., Texas, Jan. 11, 1881. 





Have those silk handkerchiefs, of which you 
speak, a picture of a’ bee on? WILLIAM FOLTs. 

Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., Jan. 5, 1881. 

(No; but [thank you for the hint. If we ever get 
such a one, you shall have it.] 


CALIFORNIA WHITE SAGE. 

Will the California white sage do for common use? 
I have a few plants growing, and it seems to me to 
have a better flavor than the common sage. 

CHAS. KINGSLEY. 

Greeneville, Greene Co., Tenn. 

(Who will answer friend K.? We hada plant in 
tbe greenhouse, but the “big freezes” was too much 
for it.] 


SILVERHULL BUCKWHEAT. 

I was advised to sow it on the 20th of June; butif 
itcan be sown on the 10th, or earlier yet, it is bet- 
ter, because it will be in bloom if the basswood is 
blossomed out, and will not be as apt to freeze before 
itis ripe. Honey from the silverhull is much light- 
er than that of the black. The millers claim that 
the silverhull gives from 10 to 15 per cent more flour 
than the black. ERNST 8S. HILDEMAN. 

Ashippun, Dodge Co., Wis., Jan. 18, 1881. 


Hee Hotany, 
_OR HONEY PLANTS TO BE NAMED. _ 


A NEW HONEY-PLANT. 
WILL send you some of the weed that the bees 
M are getting honey from. It commences to bloom 
oe the middle of Sept., and blooms till Dec. Frost 
don’t hurt it. Nothing but a freeze will hurt it. This 
weed we call flaxweed. It resembles the common 
flax, but it brushes out more. You can sow the seed 
Isend you. Sow as soon as you getthem. It grows 
here all over the face of theearth. It is easily killed 
out by cultivation. R. DEVENPORT. 
Richland Spring, Tex., Nov. 15, 1880, 
Here is Prof. Beal's reply:— 
Ihave spent an hour over it—all the time I can 
now spare. It is not described in my books; or if it 
is, I get on the wrong track some way. It is much 














like goldenrod of some species. With more time I ! 


know I could get it straight; but Ido not feel as 
though I could afford to neglect my other work for 
this. Identifying plants is mostly drudgery. 

W.J. BEAL. 

Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich. 

I have published the above, that our friends 
my not trouble our kind friend by plants of 
little value as honey-plants. Ihave sent him 
a dollar for the time spent on this one, and 
will willingly do the same with all that 
promise to be important. Send as many to 
us as you please, for we have time and the 
necessary books, and can identify a great 
number of them ourselves. 


BEES AND GRAPES. 





THE PREMIUM ARTICLE. 





LTHOUGH not called upon in the matter of 
on Mr. Klasen and Krock,my experience, in 
6g pretty much the same thing, might benefit 
both parties, and a good many others who might get 
into the same fix. Mr. B., a real good neighbor 
across the street, having a fine large garden and or- 
chard, complained to me, off and on, during last 
summer, that my bees were injuring his peaches, 
grapes, etc. I tried to explain to him that a bee can 
not pierce the skin of fruit, and that bees are very 
usefulin fertilizing the flowers of fruit-trees and 
even grapevines, as best I could; but finally he came 
to me and said, ** Mr. Schneider, I am trying to make 
cider; but we had toquit on account of the bees an- 
noying us; besides, I hired a man, and have to pay 
him. I can not stand it any longer; you will have 
to shut up your bee-hives, they are beginning to be 
almost a nuisance.” 

At this time I was very much t2mpted to give Mr. 
B. some such answer as Mr. Klasen did to Mr. 
Krock, when he told him to tickle the bees a little 
behind, whereby he could tell them apart; but, 
thank God, there was another voice in me that com- 
manded, *‘Hold on, and be gentle now!” I therefore 
told Mr. B. that others have bees in the neighbor- 
hood, besides myself; but as my bees are nearest 
him, I would do any thing he thought proper for me 
to do, only I could not shut up my hives. I then 
proposed to furnish screens for doors and windows, 
but he said he bad no vacant room to make his cider 
in. As hehad quite a small cider-mill, I told him 
that if he would agree to make his cider after dark I 
would haul him over my large mill, furnish him a 
man, and help along myself until all the cider was 
made. This proved to be more than satisfactory, as 
Mr. B. accepted only of the cider-mill, but declined 
the help; and we are to-day,if any thing, better 
friends and neighbors than before the difficulty 
arose. 

Now, by this I do not mean to show what Mr. 
Klasen and Mr. Krock should have done at the criti- 
cal moment; but since both have made mistakes in 
the matter, they should have a meeting, not with 
lawyers and constables, nor with might and power, 
but with a determination on the part of each one of 
them to make a sacrifice, in order to regain peace 
and good will toward each other; pay the damages 
mutually, and listen to that voice that undoubtedly 
exists in both, and cries, “ Hold on! be gentle now; 
go no further! bring it before disinterested friends, 
and let their decision be final.” A. SCHNEIDER. 

Louisville, Ky., Jan. 20, 1881. 


Well done, friend 8.!_ That is what I call 
earrying religion into business, and that 
kind of a spirit would get along almost any- 
where. If you will accept it, I will credit 
ou with $5.00 for the above article, and 
hank God for having put it into your head 
| to send it, besides. Why ! such a monitor 
within your heart to warn you, when anger 
is pone. is worth more than (can’t I be 
extravagant just this time, dear friends? | 
feel just like saying) ten hundred thousand 
million dollars in the bank. Your letter 
makes me feel that the “song the angels 
sang’’ has come to pass—‘ peace on earth, 
good will toward men.” 
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ur Homes. 


Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no division among you; but that 
ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind 
and in the same judgment.—L. Cor. 1:10. 
7fi 1 E Sabbath-school mentioned last month 

4 is growing and prospering finely. I 

=, found over a dozen little girls and boys 
waiting for me when I came at the Me gen 
ed hour the Sabbath following; and, what 
was better still, a great many of the parents 
were there with them. If you want a Sab- 
bath-school to be a success, you want old 
and young too. We first sang,— 


*T am so glad that our Father in heaven,” 


from the Gospel Hymns, and then I told 
them we would open the school with a pvti- 
tion to God to bless our work, and to show 
us what he wished us to do, and why he had 
called us together. Did not God call us 
here, my friends? If not, who did? I told 
them how it was thata thought came into 
my mind to come over there, when I was 
out in the country in another direction, and 
that when I turned about and came, I found 
some friends gathered together, who asked 
me to come over and start a school in their 
midst. Some of these friends were there 
before us. If it was not God, or the Spirit 
of Christ, that put it into their minds and 
my mind, what was it? 

After the opening prayer, we read the les- 
son together, and then the school was divi- 
ded into classes. As between 30 and 40 
were present, we had tive very fair classes,— 
three of the children, and two Bible-classes. 
As there was no schoolhouse near, we had 
to use a private house; but by dividing off 
into different rooms, and bringing boards to 
put across the chairs, we had things ar- 
ranged very pleasantly. After a half-hour’s 
talk between the pupils and their teachers, 
we all gathered again into the largest room, 
and each child came up before the table 
where I sat, and repeated a text. Some of 
them gave several verses of their own se- 
lection. The very smallest ones repeated 
little texts that their mothers had taught 
them. Afterafew Sabbaths, more of the 
parents camein. Quite anumber of these 
people seldom went to church, and a few of 
the men there, I knew, were in the habit of 
taking God’s name in vain, or at least had 
been in former years. These little texts, 
coming from such childish voices, were a 
power, as any one who has heard them, can 
testify. One wee little chick came up bash- 
fully, toward the last; but when she turned 
around and saw so many eyes upon her, she 
could not remember a single word. In pity 
for her, I asked if no friend of hers could 
not start it for her. After a little pause, a 
man stepped up to the door from one of the 
back rooms, whom I had failed in getting to 
come in with the rest, and he suggested to 
her the first words of her verse. But she 
was so much frightened now, that she could 
not even say them after him, and so he gave 
the beautiful text, one word at a time, him- 
self. It was the first time I had ever heard 














him use such words as those, with any such 
gentle accents, and I wondered at the time 
if it were not possible that even that little 
child, standing there before us in mute si- 
lence, might not be the means of leading 
that great strong man even into the kingdom 
of heaven. I selected the very prettiest card 
for her, and told her that God was just as 
well pleased to have her come up on the 
floor and try, as if she had repeated the —_ 
est verse of any one, and she sat down feel- 
ing happy, after all. 

I learned the names of all of my juvenile 
class the first Sabbath, and before closing I 
suggested that we should have Frankie, who 
is about 11 years old, act as treasurer; and 
so we passed around the hat, and obtained, 
if I am correct, 26 cents. Oscar, of about his 
own age, was appointed secretary, and was 
desired to write a letter for some lesson pa- 
pers. I submitted to the school a library of 
ten books, which they were to read through 
and report on the next Sabbath, and then 
purchase if it was the wish of the school. 
All were approved, and the treasurer paid 
me 45c for them, for which I gave him a 
written receipt. One of the ladies present 
volunteered to hold a singing-school for them 
every Wednesday night, where they might 
practice and Jearn hymns for the Sabbath. 
As the pieces would then be already select- 
ed, I would have but little to do. would 
urge, in all mission schools, or in schools of 
any kind, having the labor and responsibil- 
ities divided around as much as possible, 
and, as far as may be, letting it rest on young 
shoulders. Boys and girls almost always 
want something to do, and some light oftice 
of this kind will many times hold them and 
make them love to attend, where they would 
not otherwise. I am by no means the only 
one who is in danger of getting dull and 
sleepy if I can’t be ** doing something.” 

Do you not see, my friends, how Sabbath- 
school work tends to make us all of ‘‘ the 
same mind,” as in our opening text, and to 
dispel discord and contention ? 

Well, I mentioned, last month, stopping 
to see my friend in jail, to tell him why I 
should be later than usual in making my 
visit that night. After I got back, I told 
him all about the work, and he in turn 
told me more than he ever had before about 
his past hfe. There are some such good les- 
sons in it, that I think he will pardon me if 
I give a part of it here. 

D. is a bright-looking young man of about 
30. I think he tells the truth when he says 
he always found plenty of work, always 
wore good clothes, and always had at least 
some money in his pockets. It was not much 
over two years ago that he was employed in 
a neighboring town, and had fair wages. 
His employer was in the habit of sometimes 
taking along a jug of cider when they start- 
ed out to work. This is nothing very un- 
usual in our community, or at least it was 
not a few year ago. Iam not sure but that 
we have farmers who do the same thing now. 
His employer was a young man, and a farm- 
er’s boy, and probably had been brought > 
to so doing. This particular day, they too 
the jug of cider along with them after their 
work was done, and with it between them, 
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payee cards, pretty well along into the night. 
n one sense, this was nothing so very ter- 
rible either, because it is not so rery uncom- 
mon. 

A few years ago, I went one Sunday after- 
noon to see a bee friend. Of course, this was 
before the era of Sunday-schools and such 
like dawned upon my life. Not finding my 
friend among the bee-hives, I wandered 
through the orchard, and, hearing voices,went 
over the hill, and found four ortive men and 
boys sitting on the green grass, playing cards, 
with a jug in the midst of them, containing, 
I suppose, cider. ** Well, what of it?” Why, 
nothing particular, and yet the scene has oft- 
en recurred to my memory. At that time I 
was pretty well known as a skeptic, but still 
it was also known, I believe, that I did not 
drink cider nor play cards, and the group 
seemed to rather stop their merriment me 
came up. Pretty soon they broke up and 
went away. It may be hard to put your 
finger on any precise sin, right there; but 
still, my friends, without any regard to what 
you believe, would you not a little rather 
your boy should not be found in such com- 
pany ? It would be a little rough to call these 
men and boys either intemperate, Sabbath- 
breakers, or gamblers ; but, my friends, was 
it not just a little start toward the stone jail 
in which D. and I were sitting that Sabbath 
—_ ? Reader, do you know what it is to 

eel,— 
Where is my wandering boy to-night— 
The boy of my tenderest care, 
The boy that was once my joy and light, 
The child of my love and prayer? 

Let us go back to D.’s story. After they 
had played until the employer went home, 
D. drank still more deeply from the jug. In 
a stable near by was a horse that D. some- 
times borrowed. Near by was a wagon, be- 
longing to another acquaintance. D., under 
the influence of the cider, put the horse into 
the wagon, without saying a word to any- 
body; took a load of stuff from the shop, be- 
longing to his employer, and, not forgetting 
the inevitable jug, started off in the night. 
About daylight he drove into a town suffi- 
ciently far away to be safe, and bargained 
for the stuff at a fair price. The purchaser 
not having the money in his pocket, went 
out for it, but was cautioned against buying 
the goods. He went back and spoke tw D. 
about telegraphing to where he came from, 
to see if it was all right. D. assented; but, 
anticipating trouble, walked to the nearest 
station, took the first train, and left horse, 
buggy, and all. Before going out of the 
State, however, he stopped, got work again, 
but soon afterward, in another drunken 
spree, got into trouble again, which sent 
him to the penitentiary. Before going, how- 
ever, a kind lady visited him in jail, and 
told him of a Savior’s love and a new life. 
1D. promised her to go to prison and behave 
himself, and when he got out he would try 
to be a man and a Christian. He kept this 
promise, and one who knew of the facts told 
me that when he bade the boys good-by as 
he left at the expiration of his sentence, he 
said, ‘‘Boys, I am going out, but never to 
come back here again. And the reason I 
shall never come back here is because I am 





going to behave myself and become a good 
man.” 

Alas for good resolutions! D. had not 

et stepped out into the open air, a free man, 

efore a warrant was served on him for 

horse-stealing, and he was taken up and 
jones in our county jail, where I first found 
1im. 

Now, my friends, the whole point of my 
discourse comes in right here. D. was de- 
spondent and discouraged. He was in the 
attitude of nearly all I meet in our jail, and 
not very far from the attitude of some out 
of jail. He insisted that the world is unkind, 
uncharitable, and corrupt; that the prevail- 
ing tendency of mankind is to ** kick a man 
when he is down,” to use a common ex- 
pression, and that when really he makes an 
effort to reform and lead a new life, he is 
met straightway by some underhand clip or 
set-back, that makes it a wonder anybody 
ever succeeds in stemming the current of 
evil that is met everywhere. My friends, 
have you ever talked or thought that way? 
Oh that I could persuade you to believe me 
when I tell you it is the promptings of Satan 
himself that gets you into these moods, and 
that makes you judge so harshly of the 
world, of which you area member! In do- 
ing this, you are placing yourself with the 
great army of criminals and guilty men, who 
invariably talk thus. When I have a class 
of saloon-keepers in jail, as I have now at 
this moment, their talk about hypocrites, 
and denunciations of church-members, and 
even ministers. is such that I have to insist 
on their stopping, or I could not get in a 
word. What does this indicate? Are these 
men better than those they so bitterly stig- 
matize? Well, now, for a contrast, just go 
and talk with some one who is a real, hon- 
est, earnest Christian worker. Ihave often 
spoken of a young friend who is fitting him- 
self in college for mission work in Africa. 
Ihave spoken of his successful work with 
our boys in jail. Do you think he spends 
time in talking about the hypocrites he finds 
in the world? He has just passed the holi- 
days with us, and I have had long talks with 
him, but I never heard him utter a word 
against humanity. I never heard him speak 
of ever having known a hypocrite. But, my 
friends, I have heard him, with bowed head, 
speak of his own sins, and beg of me that 1 
would join with him in praying that God 
might keep him from any temptation that 
would mar his usefulness to his fellow-men. 
His whole life seems wrapped up in the 
work of leading men to repent, but no word 
of censure or reproach ever pas his lips. 
He reproves and rebukes sin, but the one re- 
proved is ever his friend afterward. Some 
there be, it is true, who at first laughed at 
his meek, inoffensive ways; but when he 
left, Iam sure that from almost every heart 
went up a ‘‘God bless Mr. House!”’ 

Well, when I first met D., he was settling 
down, as itseemed to me, in a hard, bitter, 
stony «ig toward everybody. It was not 
20 much what he said, as a hard, bitter curl 


of the lip, when he said, ‘* Oh! J know; you 
need not talk to me; I know allaboutit, and 
that is just the way it goes always. If they 
will let me try, I will show them I can be 
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just as good aman as any of them; but if 
they think to make me better ~ sending me 
back to prison, I donotknow whether I shall 
ever try again or not.”’ 

I could lift him up a little while; but be- 
fore my next visit he would get away back 
again, and so I asked M. to go in, and others 
of the young meh who belonged to our young 
people’s meeting. Their Deignt Young faces, 
and their trust in God, had its effect, and D. 
was rising up to where he could begin to 
— on to the Savior, who died for just such 
as he. 

Well, on the evening I have mentioned, D. 


gave me a fuller history of his troubles than | 


he had done before, and I was encouraged to 
see him take the blame himself as he had never 
done before, instead of laying it on others. 
After he had finished, I spoke in a kindly 
way, and said, ‘‘ Why, is it possible that you, 
D., really you, took potenti rips’ athe yroperty 
in way you have mentioned, and tried to 
sell it ?” 

“Tt is true, Mr. Root; and to come right 
down to the facts, I do not deserve the com- 
panionship or recognition of a single good 
man or woman ;”’ and he bowed his head in 
real thorough conviction of the great sinner 
he had been against God and his fellow-men. 
| do not mean these were his precise words, 
but it was the substance of them as near] 
as I can recall it. A little later, he on bend- 
ed knees asked God to be merciful unto him 
asinner. D. had passed from death unto 
life, and it only remained for him to show 
God and the world that he could live what 
he had professed. Not only did angels min- 
ister unto him spiritual comfort, but kind 
friends began to be visible to him all around; 
and as the new life unfolded, he saw the 
world was full of people who ‘‘bear long, and 
are kind.”? D., instead of considering the 
world as his natural enemy, was beginning, 
as in our text, to have confidence in it, and 
to be in the ‘*same mind and in the same 
judgment.” Will any thing else but the 
bible bring a man out and up in the babs I 
have described ? I prayed with and for D., 
and then I wrote a letter to the man who 
owned the horse, and another to his old em- 
ployer, and God heard and answered our 
prayers, and D. was given only 40 days in 
our jail, and then he is coming to work for 
me. Do you wonder I went home that night 
praising God for having turned me around 
in the road, and shown me what he would 
have me do? At such times, it seems to me 
that I can get at least a sr oc of the prom- 
ise found in the chapter following the one 
containing our opening text,— 

Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, thethings which God 
hath prepared for them that love him.—1. Cor. 2:9. 

M. went and visited him, and finally Mr. 
llouse followed up our efforts until D., in- 
stead of saying he would not go back to Co- 
lumbus any more, on his knees asked God to 
keep him in jail until he saw it was best for 
him to come out, and, he would say, ‘* Thy 
Will be done.” 

_ Now, my friends, it ismot the boys in the 
jail alone who need our opening text, but 
sometimes it is church-members, and those 
who call themselves Christian people. Some 


friends came in just when I was writing, and 
Iasked them about the Sabbath-school in 
their neighborhood. They said it was given 
up, and the preaching too, because the peo- 
ple could not agree. These were Christian 
people too, but of several different denomi- 
nations. Away down in Missouri I heard of 
a similar case, where the Sabbath-school was 
dropped, and it could not be kept up, be- 
cause some belonged to one ehareh and some 
to another. There were people enough to 
make a good congregation, but they could 
not forget their differences even long enough 
to listen to one sermon a week, and so they 
—well,I am not sure I know just what 
they did do. Dear reader, is there any such 
state of affairs in you vicinity ? and are you 
| sure it is not to you that God is directing me 
| to read this little verse to day ? 

Now — I— beseech —- you, — brethren, — by — the — 
name—of—our—Lord—Jesus—Christ,—that—ye — all 
—speak—the—same—thing,—and—that—there—be — 
no—division—among — you; — but — that — ye — be — 
perfectly — joined — together— in—the—same—mind 
~—and—in—the—same—judgment.—1l. Cor. 1:10. 


Most of you know our neighbor Mr. W. H. 
Shane, whose reports have been given for 
several years past in our journal. A few 
weeks ago a little girl in our Sabbath-school 
asked her teacher if-they might have chil- 
dren’s prayer-meeting in the afternoon. She 
came to me with the request, and I gave no- 
tice that one would be held that afternoon. 
Quite a number of children were present, 
and many of them signified, that first day, 
that they would like to be little Christians. 
The meeting was kept up, and a few Sab- 
baths after, a wee little girl ones to 
friend 8S. came to the meeting. Small as she 
was, she seemed to realize the full import 
and the solemnity of the occasion ; and when 
opportunity was offered, she arose for the 
prayers of her little mates. On going home, 
she told her mamma what areal good meeting 
they had. A week later, and the little one 
was prostrated with a severe earache, which 
failed to succumb to the usual remedies. I 
called to see her, when it was feared she 
could not get well, and she lay like a fair 
flower in her little crib, insensible, for it had 
gone to her brain. ‘‘ Has she spoken of dy- 
ing?” asked I. 

**Only once,” said her father, “‘and then 
she asked her mother if little girls ever died 
with the earache.” 

A few days later, and I heard she was 
gone. I called again, to say what words of 
comfort I could to the poor father. ‘‘ Did 
she speak before she died?” said I. 

“Yes,” said he, and his countenance 
brightened. ‘‘ Shortly before she died, there 
came a change ; and as we gathered around 
her, she opened her eyes so intelligently, and 
looked from one to the other. The pain 
seemed gone, and we waited to hear what 
she was going to say. Her lips moved, and 
as we listened in breathless silence, she 
spoke clearly and distinctly ,— 

*‘ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soultotake. Amen.’ 

‘* The last word came clear and plain, and 
that was all.” 

As I told of this in our Sabbath-school, 
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and afterward to that school over among 
the hills, which now numbers toward forty, 
strong men and women were moved to tears. 

It was the little prayer her mother had 
taught her to say before she lay down at 
night. Has any one the hardihood to say 
that God, the creator of the universe, did 
not hear this simple little petition from the 
dying breath of the work of his hands ? Can 
we not, my friends, so live that our dying 
beds may be like that ? 

Except ye become as little children, ye can not en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven. 

FROM THE WORKERS BEYOND ‘HE SEAS. 

As the following treats of bees as well as 
mission work, I presume it will be read with 
interest by all our readers. Itis an extract 
from a letter seut to one of our bee-men from 
his brotuer, who is a missionary. Sending 
our journal free to missionaries may not be 
so bad an idea, after all; but I confess it did 
not occur to me how much help they might 
give us in the way of looking up the differ- 
ent races of bees that are to be found on 
our globe. As we catch glimpses of their 
work from these extracts from their letters, 
we feel better acquainted with them, and 
more like praying for them intelligently. 

I was invited into the house of a tea farmer, a 
Cantonese. I noticed that there were several bees 
around, and just then he asked me to change my 
seat. I had been sitting with my back against the 
table, and as I changed he pointed to a drawer inthe 
table, which seemed to be full of bees. He drew it 
out an inch or s0, and, sure enough, there was a 
swarm of bees. He informed methat they settled 
there last year. They seemed very good natured. 
One alighted on his neck, and his little boy began to 
call out; but he quietly waited a moment, and off it 
flew. As Icame past the other houseson my way 
back, I was invited in, and founda man trying to 
read a book I had given him. I sat downand ex- 
pounded it. He asked, ‘“* What is God?” and I tried 
to explain to him. Then he asked if I had any more 
curious things. After awhile I took out a pocket- 
compass, and a knife with a magnetized blade. They 
knew what the compass was, but did not know the 
principle on which it works, nor any thing about 
magnetism. Of course, they “ai-ya-d,” and won- 
dered, and xdmired. They passed around some rice 
turnovers. These are made of a glutinous rice, 
boiled, and then poundcd into ahard dough. The 
inside is filled with a conglomerate of bean sprouts, 
greens, red pepper, garlic, salt fish, pork, and I 
don’t know what else. They were piping hot. The 
first few mouthfuls tasted rather strong; but the 
taste improved asI ate, and I disposed of twoand a 
half, without trouble. 

There was one man on the boat said to me one 
evening, that he would like to go with meto foreign 
lands; would do any sort of work for meif I would 
take him. I began to moralize on going to heaven 
as infinitely better. He said up in heaven we could 
see all lands at once. He asked how long one would 


have to practice Christianity before he could ascend | 


to heaven. I replied, it was after death. He an- 
swered rather sadly, ‘‘ When I die, I won't be.” The 
Buddhists and the Taoists both believe in the possi- 
bility of translation, if one can only become perfect- 
ly abstracted, and stay so long enough. 

Focchoo, China, March 1, 1880. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE BOYS. 

As you are a Sunday-schocl man, Mrs. V.. wishes 
me to ask you how toentertainandinstruct a class of 
—well, 'licallthem * street Arabs,” for mc st of them 
never attend church, and none of them attended 
Sunday-school until she called on and persuaded 
them toattend. The class now numbers 21 pupils, 
from four to eleven years of age; and how to enter- 
tain them sorely perplexes her. W. W. L. 

Otwell, Pike Co., Ind., Dec. 9, 1880. 


Your wife has struck on one of the hard 
problems, friend L. I told you last month, 
that the question of what to do with 
criminals is one that is now puzzling our 
greatest minds. Well,it is not unlikely that 
your wife has to do with criminals in their 
earlier stages, and therefore I would bid her 
God-speed,and tell her not to be discouraged, 
even though her work seems the most hope- 
less. Any thing is better than giving them 
up and letting them go. If she has got 21 
that care to come and listen to her, she has 
already proved her ability. I need hardly 
tell her that the first thing is the Bible for a 
daily teacher, and much earnest prayer to 
God for help. She seems to know what a 
power there is in visiling them through the 
week, because, if I am correct, it is in that 
way she has brought them in. If they will 
look at books and papers, these are excellent 
mediums for catching and holding their at- 
tention. If they won't, interest them with 
curiosities; show them simple tricks and 
experiments; post yourself on the leading 
events of the day,—the news for instance: 
study the especial forte, or hobby, of each 
member of the class; learn their names, so 
you can call each one by his especial famil- 
lar title ; set them to work, and, through it 
all, strive to show them of the spirit and 
love of the Master. who is calling to them 
through their better selves. Teach them 
how to be brave and magnanimous ; teach 
| them the true eleme:.'s of gentility and re- 
| finement; get acquainted with their parents, 
| brothers, and sisters, and call on all you 
|help. Get everybody to help that you can 
lay hold of ; get the boys themselves to labor 
for the salvation of each other; and eve 
time you get discouraged, and feel like giv- 
ing up, go to that Master*and beg and _ plead 
for them. Hold onand importune. and when 
you see one soul safely into the kingdom, it 
will give you a joy that will brighten your 
whole life thereafter. ° Our friend M. has a 
class of little girls in that school over among 
the hills, and the light and hope that beams 
from his face as we go home after theschoo! 
is over is—I can’t tell it, but the Master can. 
Hear him:— 

I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because thou bast hid these things from the wiseand 
— and hast revealed them unto babes.— MATT. 

+ we. 





WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH TNE MIDNIGHT AS- 
SASSIN. 

1 must confess I was somewhat taken aback when 
you said, ** Perhaps it would be best to shoot the man 
that had his band in cur trousers pocket.” I really 
did not expect such advice from a teacher. When I 
am at work at the mill, and come home, [ find the 
boys have brought in all the axes and bolted all the 
doors. Their ma asked them why they did not do it 
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when pa was at home. They said, ‘Nobody can hurt | the proper thing? In all, there were five or six of 


us when pa is here.” 

Can we not put that trust inour heavenly Father 
that our children putin us? None need fear when 
the Lordis near. When the war was over, and I was 
coming home on the steamer, it was so crowded I 
was compelled to 1zke deck for my place of rest. 


| them. We saw five. 


Just as I had got to sleep, I was awakened by a man | 


trying to get his hand into my pocket, and one hand 
on my collar. What was I to do but say, * Lord, 
save or I perish’? and the thought struck me, I 
would give up my money and save my life; so I 
thrust my hand in my pocket as quickly and as best 
I could, to give up the coveted treasure. It would 
have done you good to have seen him run. I guess 
he thought *‘perhaps’’ | would shoot. 
Spring Station, Ind. Geo. W. STITES. 


Very good, friend 8., and I am very glad 
indeed to have this side of this subject 
brought out. I would suggest, that some 
might say that it was the fear of the pistol 
after all that saved your money, and perhaps 
your life; but as you had no thought of a 
pistol, and was only trusting God, it seems 
to me your prayer was gene, answered. I 
know what some of you wiil say; but, my 
friends, let us have a broad charity for each 
other on matters of this kind, fur our opin- 
ions and our methods of acting would, I 
know, differ very widely on such matters. 
I presume it would be well to ask you to 
keep cool while reading the following, and 
to look out you are not swayed by these nat- 


| ** Yea, we find, Exod. 


I would like to have your opin- 
ion. I believe it is right for a man to protect his 
property, always ina legal way when it is practica- 
ble; inan emergency, the best way he can, accord- 
ing to his judgment. In support of this view, I give 
one section of Bishop Hopkins on the ten command- 
ments. Comment on the sixth commandment: 
22:2, that God allows the kill- 
ing of a thief if he breaks into a man’s house by 
night, but not so if he attemptsit by day. And pos- 
sibly the reason of this law might be, becausegwhen 


| any cometh upon another in the night, it might be 


presumed that he takes the advantage of the dark- 
ness, not only to steal his goods, but to harm his 


| person; and therefore God allows it as lawfulto kill 


such a one as a part of necessary defense; from 


| which I think we may safely conclude, that it is law- 


ural feelings that well up so naturally while | 
you form in your own mind an opinion as | 


to what you would have done under thesame |, 
Bear in mind, we are coolly | 


circumstances. : I ) 
and deliberately discussing the subject of 


treat it. just as we would do in regard to the 
yellow fever. 


' 
Since reading your Dec. No., there was a little oc- | 


currence that gave additional interest to your 


question, “What is the proper thing to do in case | 


you find a man with his hand in your pocket?” (A 


I will briefly state what I wish to bring to your no-| 


tice. 
distu: bance among them about 11 o'clock at night, I 
jumped out of bed, putting my head out of the win- 
dow. Isoonsaw the cause, and called out to the 
persons to leave. They commenced to call their 
dogs, pretending that they were hunting; but I 
could see no dogs. They passed on to our next 
neighbor’s, and went through their outbuildings, 
leaving open doors and gates, andin an bour and a 
half returned. I got up, but could not see them. I 
laid down again; then I heard the turkeys shriek, 
“quit! quit!’ and, on looking out,saw one mat run- 
ning along the fence, under the cover of the shadow 
of it. I called out to him to *“*move on,” three 
times; but he stopped with three or four companions 
under the tree where the turkeys were roosting, and 
seemed determined to have one. I told my brother 
to fire his revolver to see what effect it would have. 
As soon as he fired they called us names, and threw 
clods and stones at the house. Wethen told themto 
move on or we would fire closer the next time, and 
they, not doing so, my brother fired again in their 
direction; then they left our place, and gathered up 
chickens and turkeys from the neighbors, Did I do 


We have scme fine turkeys, and, hearing a | 





ful also to kill those who attempt upon our goods, 
when we have reason to fear they may likewise ce- 
sign upon our person.”’ In the light of the fore- 
going, 1 think 1 was justified in my course. God 
permits men to own property, and also to protect it. 
We should form our conclusions, not from a single 
pass#ge of God's word, but from the general tenor of 
the whole, as it is its own best interpreter. 
JOHN BAIRD. 

Elm Grove, Ohio Co., W. Va., Jan. 6, 1881. 

Now, friends, did friend B. err in lettin 
them off so easily that they might go and 
steal his neighbor’s fowls, and go on in such 
work unpunished ? or was he wrong in us- 
ing a pistol at all, and in having one about 
the house ? What are you going to do when 
you find yourself in just such a predicament? 





By a recent arrangement, the manufactures of our 


- : ; i | planers have enabled us to offer the Gem plainer at 
‘rime, with a view of deciding how best to | ? ‘ 
ti a esp 8 | the same prices as we have been selling the Lillipu- 


| tian. 


The Gem is a much better machine, for, be- 
sides being heavier, the bed raises and lowers for 
stuff of different thicknesses, instead of having the 
cutters movable, as is the case with the Lilliputian. 
Where plaining is to be done, one of these machines 


| will pay for itself in a very little time. 
lady suggests that the proper thing is to ‘‘screech.’’) | icles 


THE SETH THOMAS CALENDAR CLOCKS. 
ABOUT 25 have applied for one of these, and the 
order is already at the factory. In answer to many 
questions, I would say, the clock is 8&day, spring 
strike. The height is 20 inches, and the diameter of 
the dials, eight inches. The case is beautifully fin- 
ished in mahogany and rosewood, with a sort of oc- 
tagonal top. The works are heavy steel and brass. 
The calendar tells, in large plain figures and words, 
the day of the week, the day of the month, the month 
of the year, and makes aljl the changes for the dif- 
ferent numbers of days in each month, even to giv- 
ing February 29 daysone year in four, without a 
single motion or bit of prompting on your part, only 
to wind the clock once a week. If the clock runs 
down by carelessness, you can set the hands of the 
calendar just as easily as you set the hands of a 
common clock. This latter feature is a late inven- 
tion. Every clock is guaranteed by the Seth Thomas 
factory, and their name attached to any clock is 
about the highest praise you can give it. Send on 
the $7.50, and you can have your clock by return ex- 
press. If ordered with other goods, they can go 
safely by freight, as each one is securely boxed by 
itself. They will be shipped from here. 
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MACHINERY FOR MAKING ONE-PIECE 
SECTIONS, AND HOW TO USE IT. 





THE WAY WE WORK AT OUR SHOP. 





T takes three different machines to make 
these sections to advantage, besides the 
usual planers and cut-off and ripping 

saws. I have explained to you inthe A BC, 
and in GLEANINGS about a year ago, how 
the bolts of pieces of plank were to be cut off 
and» dovetailed across the ends. We here 
give you a picture of the gang of eight saws, 
mounted on a table, ready for use. 





aT LL 





2 — = 
= ———S— — 
: ———— 


M ACHINE FOR CUTTING THE GROOVES, OR 
DOVETAILING, IN THE ENDS OF 
THE PLANK. 


Our friends often complain of the expense 


of this machine; but unless it is made very 
strong, with a heavy mandrel, and wide pul- 


ley for the belt, much trouble will be expe- | 


rienced in having the mandrel heat, thesaws 
smoke, etc. The whole expense of the ma- 
chine, nicely fitted ready fgr use, will be 
$30.00. 





CUTTER - HEAD FOR MAKING THE EN- 
TRANCE FOR THE BEES. 


After the bolts are grooved with the above 
machine, the passage for the bees is cut in 
each piece. This can only be done nicely 
and rapidly with a cutter-head, as shown. 


Just the head and mandrel are shown, | 


that we may understand clearly the con- 
struction. It is as you see, really a small 
planer, having adjustable knives to be taken 
out and ground and set, like any planer 
knives. Besides these knives, there are four 


| spurs, to cut the end of the wood down 
/squarely. These are also adjustable, for 
grinding and setting. The machine is mount- 
ed on a frame, similar tothe one above. The 
| expense is exactly the same,—$30.00 for the 
—— machine, or only $22.00 without the 
table. 





GRAY’S IMPROVED MACHINE FOR MAKING 
THE ALL-IN-ONE-PIECE SECTIONS. 
The three saws are set on an arbor so as to 
| be adjustable at different distances, as they 
were last year; but instead of a drum to feed 
| the pieces, we have a table that slides back 
and forth. ‘The stripes are placed in a sort 
of hopper, which you see rising above the 
rest of the machine. Well, this sliding table 
pushes one piece forward so as to slide un- 
der the saws. This allows the pile to drop 
down, and the slide then pushes another 
against it, andsoon. The mechanism that 
moves the slide is as follows: On the oppo- 
site end of the mandrel that holds the saws, 
from the driving pulley, is another smaller 
pulley. A belt from this goes on a wheel 
seen in the lower part of the machine. On 
the shaft of this wheel is an endless screw, 
working in the teeth of a wheel attached to 
an upright shaft. On the top of this shaft 
is a crank that carries the sliding table by 
means of a pitman. The machine grooves 
40 sections a minute. After some rather ex- 
| pensive experiments with saws made of teeth 
| of different patterns, we have got one that 
‘cuts a clean, smooth groove, without any 
| fibers hanging. ‘T'wo of the teeth are large 
| half-circles, something like a chopping-knife, 
, and then comes on a straight square tooth, 
to scrape out the wood. Next, two more 
knife-teeth, and so on. The speed of these 
| Saws is about 4500 per minute. For making 
| Farmer’s honey-boxes, or boxes of any kind 
— g wider stuff, the pitman is detached, 
and the sliding table is moved by hand. The 
machine, as it is now made, can not well be 
| furnished for less than about $75.00. The 
‘handle at the right, is for stopping the feed; 
| the rod in the centre, is to be pressed with 
| the foot, when putting in more strips. 
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CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


&. I. ROOT, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
MEDINA, O. 


TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POST-PAID. 


FOR CLUBBING RATES, SEE _ FIRST PAGE 
OF READING MATTER. 


MEDINA, FEB. 1, 1881. 











Finally, by brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in 
the power of his migbt.—Epn. 6:10. 


> 





WE have now 3563 subscribers, which is 921 more 
than we had last month. Thank you. 





Look after your bees, and don't let them die; they 
will probably be scarce and high in price in the 
spring. 

FRIEND Deworth has consented to have the price 
of his mandrel put at $2.50, as I suggested last 
month, instead of $2.75, and therefore $2.50 is the 
price. ae 

Our friends will see by our price lists, that we 
have succeeded in getting a reduced price on the 
Simonds saws that enables us to place them as low, 
or lower, than the common saws usually found at 
your hardware stores. 

Drip you ever! We have just received from the 
manufacturers a solid cast-steel adze-eye hammer, 
weighing 1 lb. 5 oz., that we can sell for only 35 cts. 
The hammer is exactly like the 75-cept one, only the 
polish is not quite as good. If wanted by mail, post- 
age will be 24 cents. 





WE have added to our printing-olfice a fine new 
Universal printing-press, especially for printing let- 
ter-heads, postal cards, bill-heads, etc. For speci- 
mens of our work, see the stationery we are now 
using. Weshall next month have small job print- 
ing added to our counter store. 


WHOLESALE PRICES ON COMB FOTNDATION. 
IN answer to many inquiries in regard to the above, 
I would remind our friends that inasmuch as fdn. is 
offered in quantities for 35c, while the wax itself is 
25e, there is no chance for awholesale price. If you 
wish to sell fdn., you must buy a mill or machine for 
making it. 


SEVERAL friends have asked us to keep their 
names going,and they would remit soon. Well, 
when they remitted they sent it to Doolittle, with- 
out saying a word to us. Doyen not see, friends, 
how this * makes troubles come”? Nobody has au- 
thorized you to send money tofriend D. that youare 
owing us. 

OUR OWN BEES? 

WELL, the most of them are wintering finely under 
the snow-drifts. Some of those in the house apiary 
are dying badly with the dysentery. Very likely it is 
because the snow-drifts can not cover them up, and 
because the hives do not get warmed up by the sun 
and dried out by the winds, as do the chaff hives. If 
you haven't got a house apiary, don’t build one, 


WHEN any watch is first wound, it frequently 
needs a little shaking to start it, and especially is 
this the case with the Waterbury watches, owing to 
the nature of their peculiar escapement. I say 
Shaking, but it would be more nevus to say ‘‘twirl- 
ing.’”’ Several have returned their watches, saying 
they would not **go’’ when wound, but it was only 
because they did not start them. One came clear 
back from California. 





Our friend Oliver Foster has made very decided 
improvements in making fdn. We can hardly say 
by the dipping process, for he doesn’t dip his plates 
ut all; he,on the contrary, dips the wax on to the 
plates. The plates are kept constantly in water, or, 
rather, partially submerged in it. He sent us excel- 





song cheer Nt es 





lent samples of full-sized sheets, and I have ordered 
amachine. A full explanation, with drawings, will 
be given next month. I need not say that any thing 
coming from friend F.is free toall.  , 


THE PEET CAGE. 

We have decided to adopt, for the coming season, 
the Peet cage, with the water-bottle omitted. The 
candy of which friend Viallon gave us the formule 
on page 427, Sept. No. for last year, has answered so 
well that we have decided to adopt it, at least for 
the present. Lest it may be thought we are 
appropriating friend Peet's cage without permission 
or recognition, I will state that I have paid him 
$25.00 for his invention—not that he did not give it 
freely to you all, but that he accepted the giftasa 
token of our appreciation of his services. I think 
we all owe him a vote of thanks besides. Do I not 
hear a second? All you who wish to tender thanks to 
friend Peet for his excellent shipping and introduc- 
ing cage, as well as to friend Nellis tor his zeal in 
bringing it so thoroughly before the public, please 
say —‘**Ay!” I shan’t offer any “contrary.” 





WHAT TO DO WITH COMBS FROM WHICH THE BEES 
HAVE DIED. 


I PRESUME I shall have to keep repeating, every 
spring, that combs and honey from which bees have 
died are excellent for new swarms, or even for put- 
ting a pound of bees and queen on, before new 
swarms come. A great part of the A BC class (and 
some others?) will have hives with the bees all dead 
every spring; and from reports, I think there will 
be an unusual number this spring. The hives may 
stand right where they are, if you are careful to 
close them up, so that no bees can possibly get in 
and carry off the honey left, as soon as they begin 
to fly. When it gets warm, it will be well to lift out 
the combs and brush out the bees; then you can set 
them back, and let them remain until you are ready 
to put more bees on them. Don’t let any robbers 
get in, and you will be all right. If you have not 
got bees on all the combs by May or June, you will 
have to keep a little watch, and see that the moth 
miller does not get to working on them. The combs 
filled with stores are worth half the price of a hive 
ot live bees,on an average. There is going to bea 
great call for bees by the pound in the spring, and 
our friends in the South should be able to doa nice 
trade on them early in the season. The fact of the 
bees having died on these combs will not hurt them 
a particle for use in the summer time, not even if 
they died with the worst kind of dysentery, but they 
may not be well to use for another winter. Get all 
such stores used up in rearing bees and brood. 


Honey Column. 


Under this head will be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
all those having honey to sell. as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey away to sold on commission. If near home, where 
you can look after it, itis often a very good way. By all means, 

evelop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryara, with the words, ‘* Honey 
for Sale,’’ neatly painted. 1f wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
postage. Boards saying ‘‘ Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 
price. 























I have for sale one barrel of nice white granulated 
linden honey for sale at 10 cents per pound, includ- 
ing barrel. NATHANIEL MURRAY. 

Ada, Hardin Co., O. 

T have for sale 700 lbs. good honey, gathered from 
fall flowers, in one 22-gal. keg; the rest in 2-gal. tin 
pat oy Brome at 13c per ib., money in advance. We 
will deliver on board cars. $150 extra for keg; cans, 
25e apiece extra. DAYIn KIRK. 

Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kansas. 

Ihave 4 barrels of light extracted honey, clover 
and basswood mixed. Barrels iron bound, painted, 
and waxed; will sell for 944c on cars here. : 

F. R. JOHNSON. 

Box 354, Union City, Branch Co., Mich. - 


I have about 1000 lbs. section and 1000 lbs. extract- 
ed white clover and linden honey for sale. 
H. R. BOARDMAN, 
East Townsend, Huron Co., O., Jan. 26, 1881. 
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CITY MARKETS. 

CINCINNATI.—Honey.—Comb honey is of slow sale, 
and brings I6c on arrival. There is an active de- 
mand for extracted honey, which brings 8@1l0c on 
arrival. Choice clover honey scarce. I have paid 
llc per Ib. in several instances. 

Beeswax—is quoted from 18G@22c. 

Cincinnati, O., Dee. 23, ’80. Cc. F. Mura. 

Writing on the 2ith inst., friend Muth 
says:— 

Market for comb honey is dull, supply about out. 
We have refused to pay 16 cts. per lb. for best. De- 
mand for and sales of extracted clover honey is very 
lively, in barrels and small packages. We pay 8toll 
for extracted honey. Our trade in 1-lb jar honey is 
increasing. I predict, that before many years roll 
around, extracted clover honey will bring a better 
price than comb honey. 

Thanks, friend M. I have for some time 
been coming to your opinion in regard to ex- 
tracted honey, and our little lunch-room is 
giving me an opportunity to watch the ver- 
dict of a large number of people. At first. 
they take comb honey, at 20 cents per Ib. ; 
but after they have tasted both a few times, 
they almost without exception decide in fa- 
vor of the extracted, at 14 cents. This is 
largely owing to the fact that our extracted 
honey is good clover and basswood Califor- 
niahoney. For convenience of the clerk, we 
have all kinds put up in 2-lb. cans and pails, 
at a uniform og of 14 cents per ]b., can in- 
cluded. If the honey is to be taken in the 
hand, a pail is chosen ; but if to be carried a 
distance, or packed with other goods, the 
** soldered-up-tight > cans are taken. We 
also keep it in 1-lb. tumblers at 20 cents, tum- 
bler and all, and then give five cents for the 
tumbler when it is returned. As we buy 
most of the honey we use now, and we want 
to tell the full truth about it. we have a label 
printed for our 2-lb. cansaud pailsas follows: 

TWO POUNDS 
CALIFORNIA MOUNTAIN-SAGE HONEY, 
FROM THE APIARY OF 
R. Wilkin, San Diego, Cal., 
AND PUT UP BY 
A. I. RootT, MEDINA, O. 


If this honey does not please in every particular, custom- 
ers will confer a favor by returning it. 





We will furnish the same with source and 
address left blank, for 25 c. per 100. If you 
take a whole thousand, we will put in the 
source and address; but as they are made 
large enough to go clear around the cans, 
you will have to pay 10 cts. per 1000 extra, if 
wanted by mail. Instead of gumming them, 
we brush them on with a solution of dex- 
trine, brushing over the front as well as back 
of the label. The labels should be thrown 
right into the gum, and picked out qnd 
brushed on, one at a time. 


CuHIcaGo. — Honey.— There is plenty of honey in 
this market to supply the demand, and prices re- 
main the same on comb honey—20@22e for choice 
light lots in small boxes, and 12@l14c for dark. Ex- 
tracted honey, 8@10c. 

Beeswax.—2@23e for light, and 15@lic for dark. 

5 ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 

972 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill., Dec. 22, ’80. 


Under cate of Jan. 2ith, Mr. Newman 
says:— 
The quotations on honey and beeswax for this mar- 


ket are unchanged. Light comb honey is a little un- 
steady, and the supply is equal to the demand. 





St. Louts.—Honey.—We have but little change to 
note in our market to-day. The stock of good white 
comb honey is light, and all offering is readily taken; 
extracted is wanted, and finds ready sale in both 
small and large packages. We quote comb, choice 
white in sections, 18@20c; larger packages, Li@lic; 
dark comb, as to shape, 1I5@lic: extracted, small 
packages, 10@12'4c; in barrels, 8@10c. 

COLE Bros. 

No. 213 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


New YorKk.—Honey.—In reply to your favor of 
22d, permit us to give you the following quotations: 
Best white clover, put up in neat packages, 1i@1&c; 
fair clover, 1b@l6c; dark buckwheat, 12@l13c; light 
strained, 9@10%c; dark strained, 7@8c. 

Trusting that this will be satisfactory, we remain 

Yours truly, . K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 

New York, Jan. 24, 18381. 





Our Sunch-hoom 


JILERE is quite anumber among you, my 
friends, who are making it a study to 

=— live with economy; not only economy 
in cash out, but_ economy in labor, for the 
housekeeper of the family usually has the 
hardest lot, in the way of work, of any one 
of you. In view of this, I know you will be 
interested in our experiments here in the 
roblem of living cheaply. Most of our 
1ands carry their dinners, and I have tried 
to see if we could not furnish them a dinner 
at less expense than they could take the 
time to earry it from home. Bread and but- 
ter seems to be the staff of life; butas we 
have not trained our steam as yet to do bak- 
ing, we took a short cut something like this: 
Bread at the baker's costs not less than 5c 
er lb., while wheat is worth at the ware- 
1ouse across the way, only about 1%c; be- 
sides, 1 lb. of wheat will make a great deal 
more than 1 lb. of bread. Well, you can buy 
cracked wheat, with the hulls taken off, at 
your groceries, for about 5c per lb. One 
ound of this wheat, with 4 Ibs. of water, 
oiled in our 25c farina kettles, makes 5 Ibs. 
of excellent wheat pudding, at a cost of only 
te per Ib. Just set it on the stove, and it re- 
quires no care whatever; and, when done, 
pour it into ten of those little half-pint pans 
that we sell at the rate of 2 for 5c. When it 
gets cold, it will turn out nicely, making ten 
little loaves, as it were. Turn them out on 
plates, set them in the oven until they are 
warm enough to melt butter; butter them 
nicely, and then put on your clover, bass- 
wood, or California honey, as you choose. 
One of these littlé loaves makes a pretty fair 
lunch; and if you ever ate a more delicious 
dessert, you cught to give God thanks after 
your meal,as wellas before. Now, I haven't 
told it all yet. If you get some nice clean 
wheat and grind it in a coffee-mill, you will 
find it just about as good, unless you are fas- 
tidious about a little bran, and the expense 
is only about 2c per lb. instead of 5. ow, 
let us go a little further. Butter is just now 
pretty expensive. and honey may be also, for 
some of you. Dispense with both, and in 
wea spread your loaf with the 74-cent Am- 
ver Sugar that I have mentioned elsewhere, 
and pour on a little milk. I am so fond of 
the Amber sugar, that I really prefer this 
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last dish to the butter and honey. What do 
you suppose such a meal costs? Why, I 
would almost undertake to feed a hungry 
family of ten, with 10 cents’ worth of wheat, 
preee pe milk. W ell, now, good friends, 
you who are trying to save money by close 
living, even thisis notall. If yousubstitute 
nice white corn in place of the wheat, you 
have another dish for variety, and this costs 
only about half as much as the wheat does. 
Warm up these corn loaves with milk, pep- 
per, salt, and a little butter, and you have an 
excellent breakfast dish. I have just been 
talking of taking our lunch-room over to the 
fair grounds next fall, to show them how 
quickly our smart girls can feed a multitude 
with the good things God has provided for 
us, and that, too, at a price that will aston- 
ish as much as did the household conven- 
iences last fall. ‘* Lou” 
her steam to cook and wash the dishes, and 
plenty of help, she can manage it. 

Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may know 
to refuse the evil, and choose the good,—Isa. 7:15. 





‘Conientions. 


CONVENTION | DI RECTORY. 


TIME AND PLAC! ACE ¢ OF MEETING, 











18st, 

May 10.—Cortland Union Bee-keepers’ Association, 
Cortland, N. 

May 11. —Southwestern , neon 
LaFayette Co., Wis. 

Feb. 24.—-Washtenaw County Bee-keepers’ Convyen- 
tion, Court-House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Feb. 9.—Southern Michigan Bee-keepers’ Associa- 

tion, Battle Creek, Mich. 


at Darlington, 








Recent Additions to the 


COUNTER STORE. 


FIVE-CENT COUNTER. 





Postage. ] [Pr. of 10, of 100 
3 | Beier ie ae a Sa, | 33] 3 00 
|| Charm Knives; a beauty; in pearl and 

shell handles, to hang on the watch- 
SIAR bo oc hs ceed Ga wna Gwe bb hd ka 0 | 45] 4 20 
>| Corn for planting, 3 kinds good for 
bees; % pint of best Early Sweet 
Concord, or Early Minnesota Sweet, 
or Mammoth Sweet, the last is the 
best, but it is not early blag tk Bieie'e | 35/3 00 
10 | Cloek or other shelves, a neat shelf to 
go with the 5c brackets .... ......... | 45] 4 25 
GLASSWARE. 
| Honey Tumblers, with tin cover, holds 
| exactly 1 Ib.,6dozen in a box for 
| OCI ARBs sd cpue asa oss Cbd eeu cena 
6 | Metallophone, or toy piano; a piano * 
FOR-ORNY 6 COD iced ii5 kas bike Rca RK: | 4013 75 
i, Nail Sets, best cast steel, tempered ..| 33 | 3 00 
| Pencils, red one end blue the other, 
the best pencil of American Lead 
Pencil Co., excellent for marking 
ARRON Ti RN ics ins oc encinnc 4 as 40 | 3 50 
| Pilgrim’s Progress, from this world to 
that which is to come . recess 1 Otte 
9 | Stands, for hot dishes, bronzed........ | 40) 3 75 
+ | TOME MOOR Sic iN viwked cheb ebaccuas | 8513 25 
| Tweezers and Ear-spoons.............. | 40| 8 50 
2 | Watch ane, palabed steel, an P 
bi WAREX Ue SEL aah oes Cwwldawe 40 | 


and prett: 
3 | Walltenders, rubber capped, to screw 
in the wall to eines the door from 
CEPRROID 6 aneienwegnceieres 


says if we will give | 








TEN-CENT COUNTER. 


16 | Brackets for holding clocks or other 


shelves, per pair, 4x6 in .............. 90{8 5 
25 | Clock, or other shelves, a neat sheit | 
to go with the l0c brackets. . | 4514 75 
£0 | Coal Shovels, wrought iron, with a tin- 
covered handle to prevent their get- 
uaa as dha rewdekcsavedenege eee | 8 }8 00 
4) Dist Cover, blued wire, 6in .......... | 75|7 00 
1 | Hammer, Shoe, small size; nice for 
women and children - they can’t 
miss the nail. EN 2 .. | 80| 7 50 
GL ASSWARE. 
| Plain Goblet with engraved band..... | 85 | 7 50 
| Lamp hand, no burner or chimney... | 85|7 [0 
2! Rules, 2 Foot, Pocket, Box-wood...... | 90| 8 50 
2 | Saws, Bracket or Piercing, 6 different 
sizes for bracketework or sawing 
metals, 1 doz. for 10c. (For frames 
for the sume, see h0ce counter) ....... 80 | 7 50 
|Soap. * Gest’s’” Great, great in size 
of bars as well as in quality. It will 
not chap hands in cold weather. Bars | 
WISE 396 BOG 6s 6h ool 6 oa Ce aa. 75 | 7 00 
| Soap, Oatmeal *U reme” 3 cakes in a 
MICO DOM DOP AGO fi... ke dec based | 8618 00 


FIFTEEN-CENT COUNTER. 


32 | Brackets for holding clock or other 
shelves, per pair, size 6x8 in., 
very handsome. Neat and pretty 
shelves with drawer for above, 
OG PN iis isin echo Vetch i shaeee ec {1 

4 | Dictionary, cloth bound, 25,000 words” 
and phrases, and illustrated with 
250 engravings, wonderful for lic.. 

13 | Egg-beaters, “ Family,” a regular 

TITCY-COMNt ATTICIO 2.0... cece ercecs 


30 | 12 00 


| 1 45 | 14 00 
{1 10] 10 00 


5 | Files, double-ender, 7 inch, with 
PETE PES SEP PUP eT Lr ee }1 20/11 25 

| Glycerine for making cheirogaphs, 

and to keep hands from chapping, 
etc., in large 4 oz. bottles ......... | 125) 11 00 
4 | Knife, 2-bladed, well made . | 1 30 | 13 00 
15 | Spoke Shaye, ail metal, a good tool... | 1 80] 12 50 


Twenty-Five Cent Counter. 


6 | Butcher Knives 10% in. long, J. Rus- 
sell Co,’s best 

18 | Glue, l pound, for making Cheiro- 

graphs, or Carpenter’s use; an ex- 
Oe EE anne | 2 00 | 18 00 

10 | Hammers, cast steel, riveting, for 
SORIOI Sis Ss ng sokcaeks senses | 2 10 | 20 00 

GLASSW ARE. 

| Honey Dish with cover, a magnifi- 

cent piece of glassware, new de- 
sign, just out | 1 75 | 16 00 


Thirty-Five Cent Counter. 


7 | Files, lightning cant, best for circu- 
lar pawe, Written, 6660S ccos sees | 3 00 | 29 00 
24 | Glue Pots, family, very handy...... | 3 10 | 30 00 
| Hammers, cast steel, riveting, for 
MGOMMNG iiss ciereedenowieten | 2 75 | 26 00 
11 | Hammers, fine steel, finely finished, 
although rather small is the best 
hammer that can be bought 
3 | Rules, 2-foot, brass-lined complete | 3 00 | 28 00 


FIFTY-CENT COUNTER. 


7|Saw Frames, Steel, for holding 
bracket saws found on the 10 cent 
OOOO «ook SRE aE Aes 


Seventy-Five Cent Counter. 


35 | Honey Gate, extra large, whopper; 
tinned outside and in; and will 
screw into a barrel or solder into 
acan nicely . | 6 00 | 50 00 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


| 2 00| 18 00 


| 4 00 | 37 50 


eee ee eee eee ee ee 








OIN our club and get free one pound package of 
& NEW SEEDLING potato—the finest we ever 
saw — or 20 Strawberry plants of varieties that sell 
3 50c to $1 per doz. ‘Particulars free. 
P, SUTTON, Ransom, Lack’a Co., Pa. 
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ov FOR 1881 Yq 


IS NOW READY 


Every Bee-keeper who expects to purchase 
a dollar’s worth of 


C 
Bee-keepers’ , 
SUPPLIES: 
should read it. Send us ¥ 
. 

2 

= 

0 

é 

# 


YOUR NAME! 


ALSO THAT OF YOUR 
‘ BEE-KEEPING FHIENDS, 


PLAINLY WRITTEN on a postal card, and 
it will be mailed you at once, Address 

H. A. BURCH & CoO., 

- - =MICH. 








Sent Frec To All 


SOUTH HAVEN, - - 


SECTIONS c& HIVES: 


= 


We have concluded to extend the time another 
month. We will make the “Boss” Sections during 
the month of February, any size up to 5x6 for $5.00 
per 1000. Material for Langstroth hive, 50c. 

AMES FORNCROOK & CO. 

Watertown, Wis., Feb. 1, 1881. 

Take Notice.—Patent pending on the “Boss” ~~ 


‘GUATTALIPIAL TinielelS 


I will send, postpaid, to any part of the United 























‘States, 10 nice Jittle trees, good roots, one year old, 


for 30c, or 100 for $2.50. Seeds, per package of 50, 
25e. Seeds germinate as easily as corn. The Catal- 
pais one of the best bee-trees! Hangs full of long 
clusters of yellowish-white blossoms, very fragrant 
and ornamental, and yielding a heavy flow of honey. 
Wood very durable, shoots from young trees making 
grape-stakes which last for years. 

2-4d H. M. MORRIS, Rantoul, Champ. Co., Ill. 


1881. 


Send for our new Circular and Price List of Full 
Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens. We guarantee satis- 


faction. S. D. McLEAN & SON, 
2-7 Culleoka, Maury Co., Tenn. 





OR Catalogue and Price List of young Sour- 
wood, Black Locust, Buckthorn, Buckbush, 
and other forest trees and seeds, 
ddress CHAS. KINGSLEY, 
1-2 Greeneville Greene Co., Tenn. 





FRUIT 
TREES [CHEAPER THAN LEVER 


As Tam going out of the nursery business, I will 
sell apple-trees at the following low figures:— 








4yearsold,6to8ft., - - - $5 00perc. 
3” 4 ee OSS Ce ere $4 00 per C. 
y+ “ 4to5 ft, “ - - $3 00 per C. 


If taken by the thousand, 20 per cent discount. 
Any parties wanting 10,000 of the three different 
sizes, a deduction of 25 per cent allowed. No better 
trees are grown in the State than I offer. I have 
also pear and cherry trees, and other nursery stock 
too numerous to mention, at very low figures. 
2-4d J. B. MURRAY, Ada, Hardin Co., Ohio. * 


FOR SALE OR RENT! 


I will sell or rent my shop on easyterms. Built 
last year, expressly for manufacturing bee-keepers’ 
Supplies; or { would take in a partner for a term of 
years—one capable of running that business. Shop 
well located, and business well started. Capital re- 
quired in either case, about $500 down. Send for 
price list of Bees. Queens, and Apiarian Supplies. 
23d = =I.8. CROWFOOT, Hartford, Wash. Co., Wis. 


wale 





9-inch.—Price $25.00. 


The cut represents the 9-inch machine; the cheap- 
est made until now. Send for Circular and Sample. 
2d 3 OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


FOR WHAT THEY’LL BRING! 


Thirty colonies of bees, Italians and hybrids. in 
good hives, and first-class condition, for sale for 
what they will bring. Address 
2 C. L. STRATTON, Kooxville, Knox Co., Tenn. 


CHAFF HIVES !)°""3, 2s, cumect" 
A SPECIALTY § | 2.1" cicaract CITY, 


Clearfield Co., Pa. 
| 4NE Concord grapevines, $1.00 per dozen, post- 
| paid; 85 other varieties, very low. Also 5000 
fine basswoods, 5 to 10 ft., 75e per doz.; $5.00 per 100. 
2d F. L, WRIGHT, Plainfield, Livingston Co., Mich. 
tg buy any Italian Bees until you have read 
my circular. which contains something new. 
2-3d EE. A. THOMAS, Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 














‘ S 
Brr-KCEEPERrs SUPPLIE 

It will pay you to get our prices before purchasing 
your Supplies. Good Langstroth Hives with 8-inch 
cap, frames, quilt, ete., in the flat, 60 cents each. 
Manufactured from good pine lumber. Workman- 
ship unexcelled. Crates, Sections, Extractors, and 
Dunham Foundation, a specialty. 

HIRAM ROOP, 

2-6d Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 
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QU EENS ¥ Tested, $2.00; Untested, $1.00. War- | 
+ ranted, $1.35. Plymouth Rock eggs | 
for hatching, $1.25 per doz. For price of hives and | 
other supe send for circular. Address 

3 HARTWELL BARBER, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. | 


(881 QUEENS! QUEENS! {881 


We are prepared to furnish Queens in April, May, 
and June, For tested Queens, $2.50; afterward, | 
#2.00; untested, $1.00. Queens reared in full colo- 
nies from imported mother. In addition to our im- | 
ported Queens, we have some fine Queens in our | 
upiary from some of the leading breeders of the 
U.S. We not only select our imported Queens to | 
rear Queens from, but we select the best imported | 
and the best home-bred Queens we have to rear | 
drones from. We allow no colonies to have drones, | 
except such as are from the choicest of our Queens, 
Satisfaction and safe arrival of all Queens guaran- 
teed. Nocireular. HALL & JOHNSON, 
d-4d Kirby’s Creek, Jackson Co., Ala. 





5 





188s1.— —-1L881. 
Binwle QueOn, TSted, «5... 5 weds ones ccnvesesenss $2 00 
bis ” Untested (laying)................ 1 00 

Sent by mail and safe arrival guaranteed. 
DOIN, ci eek cade cnee Sasencesuaqeseeres 6 00 
Ot EE I 5 9. b babnm seat he she Was seern< Bede 8 00 
“ oe 2 50 


Safe arrival guaranteed by express. 
Address W. P. HENDERSON, 


1-6ing Murfreesboro, Ruth. Co., Tennessee. 


You Must look ont! {told you so! 


For combs sagging, warping, and breaking down 
in the hive if you don’t use foundation in wired 
frames. Itis ahead of any thing in the foundation 
| line for brood frames. 1] also make a very superior 
| thin foundation for sections... Send for circular of 
Apiarian Supplies to J. A. OSBORNE, 

3 Rantoul, Champ. Co., Il. 


| BE SURE 


| To send a postal card for our Illustrated Catalogue of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 

| Before purchasing elsewhere. It contains illustra- 
tions and descriptions of every thing new and desi- 

| rable in an apiary, 

AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 

| Italian, Cyprian, and Holy-Land Queens and Bees. 


J. C. & H. P. SAYLES, 
Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 











1-8d 





UNHAM FOUNDATION, 35 Cts. Per Lb. 

Wax worked up, 10 cts. per lb. Cash paid fur 
wax. For particulars address 

3 R. HYDE, Alderly, Dodge Co., Wis. 





FINE MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cents, 
postpaid. M. L. DORMAN, Sinclairville, 
12tfd Chaut. Co., N. Y, 





THe AB G or Bee GOLTURE. 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, with which it may be 
clubbed. One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three cop- 
ies, $2.75; five copies, $4.00; ten copies, $7.50. 


The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, $3.50; five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
be 12c on the book in paper, and lic each, on the 
book in cloth. 


Cook’s Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 





No. 132, Price 60c. 





is more than I can say of any other knife I ever 





owned.” 
GOODS; will you help us? Our extra-heavy 2-blade, made for farmers and m 
the market; price, postpaid, 75c.. Boy’s knife, 25c; ladies, 1-blade, 25c; 2-blade, 50c; Gent's 


MAHER & GROSH, 34 N. Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio, - 


show here a new knife, No. 132, 
metal ends, strong blades; price, 
sea 4 won 60c. Our goods are 
and-forged from razor steel, ev- 
ery blade warranted, and ex- 
changed free if soft or Gew7- 
F. i Day, Wilmington, Del., 
writes, Jan. 12:—“After receiv- 
ing the knife I honed it down to 
we a fine, keen edge, and tried it on 
. e” hard, dry white-oak; the edge 
— neither turned nor broke, which 

We expect to build up our trade by selling Goop 
anics, is pose. knife in 








$1.00. 
Extra strong Pruner, every blade tested, $1.00. Our hand-forged butcher-knife, 6-inch blade, postpaid, on 


lllustrated 


st of knives, razors, and scissors, sent free to any address. 
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Ta POE TaD QuUEEHINS !: RASPBERRIES FOR SALBEB. 
In April,- - - il francs in Gold. r doz. per 100 per 1000 
May and June, - . & * » 30 y mail. by exp. 

July and August,- - - - 9 * — ou Doolittle,- - - - dlc $1 00 
Septemberand October,- - - 7 * * —— oes a ro . : nH 

Queens which die in transit will be replaced only | Davison’s Thornless, -  30c 

if sent back in a letter. Ti a agave ae Saag 150 $8 00 


CHARLES BIANCONCINI & CO., 
2-id Bologna, Italy. 


“WT, 0.8” INK. 


In 2 oz. bottles, black, violet, or blue, in \ 
Bross bOXES, Per RFOSS.... 2... eee ec sess cece 
In quantities’ of 5 bod more gross, $3,20 per Gross. 
In Pint Bottles, per doz bi acvacesensbedusne estan $3 00 
Ses hy ae) gwen ebeweess babbadape 6 00 
ee OO US 5 OE alae tcienuscecnianaen 12 06 
Green and Red ink are necessarily more expen- 
sive, and the price will therefore be one-half more. 
Liquid Bluing, in 6 02. bottles, OE GOR 56 jiibcnes 50 
“ gross. ... 85 40 
I will send 4% gross, 20z. inks, assorted ‘colors, 
black, blue, violet, and eh bottle each of green and 
red, as a trial order for $1.00 
WM. OLDROYD, Columbus, Ohio. 
Orders may be sent to me when ama i oor. 


- HEADQUARTERS FOR | 


Early Italian & Cyprian Queens’ 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 
Try it. If yon wish to purchase ~<a or Supplies, 
send for my new circular. Addres 
Itfd DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 








Before Purchasing 


any Italian or Cyprian bees, send for our 20th annu- 
al price list. Full colonies, Nuclei and Queens, at 
greatly reduced prices. Also headquarters for Api- 
arian orien in New England. 

WM. W. CARY & SON (formerly Wm. W. Cary), 
3tfing __ Colerain, F ranklin Co., Mass. 





28th Year---65 First- Premium 

Medals and Diplomas. 
Send postal card with name and address for my 
new illustrated Circular and Price List containing 
valuable information to all bee-keepers. Sent free. 

CHAS. H. LAKE, 
Successor to the late Richard Colvin, 
2-4d 96 West Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 
of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 

postage paid, beginning Jan. 1881. Will guarantee 


cafe arrival of every No. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


- 


Ohio is one of the best; will yield a third more than 
any berry I know; is very firm and large; one of the 


‘| best for drying; begins to ripen about the time of 


the Doolittle, and iasts till after the M. Cluster. Willi 
pick as much as any of the varieties at a pigking. It 
is equal to the Gregg. if not better. If by mail, add 
20c per doz. J. IRVIN JOHNSOD 

2-4d occas 405, Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


~IMPRO VED 


Langstroth Mives. 


Supplies for the Apiary. Comb Foundation a spe- 
—_ Being able to procure lumber cheap, I can 
furnish Hives and Sections very =. Send fora 
circular. A. D. BENHAM, 

2tfd Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


PurRE ALBINO AND ITALIAN QUEENS AND COLONIES 
for 1881. As I make queen-rearing a specialty, | 
guarantee to those ordering from me just what they 
bargain for. Circulars free. Address D. A. PIKE, 
2-4d Box 19, Smithsburg, Washington Co, .5 Md. 





1881 ITALIAN QUEENS! | 18s] 


Tested Queens........ $1 50 
Warranted Queens.. 1 00 
Cyprian Queens, untested 1 00 


As most all the Di liar sg 
I sold last year were pure, [| 
wil! warrant them this year. 
J.T. WILSON, Mortonsville, 
ori Woodford Co., Ky. 


Eggs for Hatching |! 


I was awarded first premium on Brown Leghorns 
and Black B. R. Game Bantams, at N. Y. State Fair, 
Albany, in Sept. last. Am booking orders now, to be 
filled in rotation, at the Sotbonian very low prices: 

Brown Leghorn Eggs, - $1 00 per doz. 

B. B. R. G. Bantams, Imported, - 15 * 

With my style of packing, in new baskets, egrs 
will go safely any distance, and hatch. I guarantee 
safe arrival. C. W. CANFIELD, 

Athens, Bradford Co., Pa. 

N. B.—Above prices take the place of prices Pre . 
on last cover of this journal. 


WESTERN BEE- KEEPERS 
Can save money by sending for our new illustrated 
Circular and Price List of Apiarian Supplies; Not: 
and Lettcr Heads, Cards, ete 

BRIGHT ‘BROTHERS, 
3-4 Mazeppa, Wabash Co., Minn. 


TAKE NOTICH! 


I will work this summer for some good straight 
honest bee-keeper, reasonably, as [ understand al! 
of its branches, and have had long experience. A(- 
dress 0. DOUGLASS, Whitmore Lake, Mich. 3d 


(SECTIONS Y AND Y HIVES !) 


ES = MEUE Boeet 


We will make the dovetailed, or “Boss” Onc- 
Piece Section, any ame up to 5x6 ‘for $5.00 per 1000. 
Material for L. mye, # por 

MES FORNOROOK & CO. 

Watertown, Jeff. oo. Avis, March 1, 

Take Notice. —Patent pending on the “Boss” One 



































Piece Sections. 
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PURE STOCK |! 


I shall devote the coming season to rearing 


Holy - Land Queens 


for sale. They will be reared in an apiary by them- 
selves, away from other bees. The price will be as 


follows:— 

Dollar Queens, before Junel5, - = - - $125 
Each, after that date, - - - - - 100 
Tested Queens, after June,each - - - = - 250 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guarantecd. 


- R. GOOD, 
3-8d Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


15 ONE-CENT STAMPS 


will pay for our exhaustive pamphlet on raising, 
handling, and marketing extracted honey. 


COLONIES WITH 
IMPORTED CYPRIAN AND 
QUEENS 
OF OUR OWN IMPORTA- 
TIONS, GUARANTEED 
PURE AND GENUINE. 


Our Comb Foundation was awarded the diploma at 
the N. E. Bee-Keepers’ Convention held in February. 
Smokers, Knives. Extractors, etc. Price list, with 
3 samples of foundation, free. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


HOME AT LAST! 


Having bought the planing mill of H.C. Smith, 
and supplied it with new and improved machinery, 
and experienced workmen, I have 30,000 feet dry 
white pine lumber, and got the Simplicity Bee-Hive 
pattern of A. I. Root, and manufacture the Lang- 
stroth Hive and ar Supplies. Send and geta 


bE List. UELL, 
3-5d Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 


OMB Foundation Machines from $1.00 to $5.00. 

Comb Fdn., less than 5 Ibs., 40c; over 5 Ibs., 35c; 

over 50 Ibs., 34c; over 100 Ibs., 3344c. Price list free. 

Italian queens from Im . mothers, $1, ready in April. 
3 _ JOHN FARIS, bilhowie, Smyth Co., Va. 


DoD. Ss. GIy IN , 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


FOUNDATION PRESS. 


All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. The 
only invention to make fdn. in wired frames, Our 
thin and common fdn. for He. is not surpassed. Send 
i Catalogue one exist 
8. G1 EN, Hoopeston, Illinois. 


CHEAP SECTIONS! 





ITALIAN 


3d 














All One-Piece Sections. Pound and Prize size at 
$4.50 per 1,000. JOHN McGREGOR, 
3 Freeland, Saginaw Co., Mich. 





Pure Bred Plymouth Rock Fowls 
end eggs for hatching. Suner-onee seed, and 
Dhoura. Send card for S colart. etc., 
3-4d N. J. ISRAEL, Beallsville, ionros Co., O. 





Se: 
A No. 1, by mail, prepaid, splendidl pete prices 
away down. Send for descriptive price list. ; 
. SHERFY (Round-Top Nurseries), 
Gettysburg, Adams Co., Pa. 


WPRIANS and Italian Queens or Nuclei. Des- 
criptive Circular and Price List sent free. 
JULIUS HO N, 


Address 
Fort Plain, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 








At Kansas City, Mo., 


I breed pure Italian and Oily LB for sale. 
warrant my ‘Dollar’? queens to be mated by rot 
yellow drones, and guarantee safe arrival and pcr- 
fect satisfaction. 


Tested Queens, in May ets : $3 60 
4 » in June - - . - 250 

sg 96 ater’: ©: <<... e - 2 00 
“Dollar” . in May - - - - 1580 
- in June - - - 1 2 

be is after...“ = 1 00 


Bees, per lb., same prices as Dollar queens, 
Please address all letters plainly to 
3-5d E. M. HAYHURST, P. O. Box 1131. 


~ GUARANTEED > 
Italian jsens! 


I guarantee all my queens to be purely mated 
from imported mother. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send for circular. Untested 
Queens in May and June, $1.50. July and after, 
$1.00. Tested Queens, May and zane $2.50. July 
and after, $2.00. Select tested, $3.5 

Address— L. C. M’ PATRIDGE KE, M. D.. 
aid Carroll, Carroll Co., Ind. 


HIvVe MANUFACTURERS. 
Also imported and home-bred Queens, Full Colo- 
nies, and nucleus colonies. Bee-Keeper’s Supplies 
of all kinds. Market price for beeswax. 
3 NICHOLS & ELKINS, Kennedy, Chaut. Co., N. ¥. 


GRAPE SUGAR > 
For Feeding Bees! 


Send for our Price List before you buy. 
3-54 I. L. SCOFIELD, 
CHENANGO BRIDGE, BROOME CO., NEW YORK. 


VAN FRANK'S DIRECT DRAFT 


COLD-BLAST BEE-SMOKER! 


Simple and durable, and not liable to get out of re- 
pair. Price $1.00. Write for a liberal discount on 
% doz. lots. Single smokers sent by a on receipt 
of $1.15. Address W.W. VAN FRAN 
3d Newberg, oy eS. Mich. 


B35 COLONIES 
of Italian Bees in good condition, for sale; also two 
Faulkner Bee-Houses. Wiil sell cheap. 
Address MRS. WM. STUMP, 1% Scott St., 
South Pendleton, Cincinnati, O. 


Seeds and Plants! 


My combined catalogue of Seeds, Plants, and Agri- 
cultural Implements, free to all applicants. Every 
thing warranted. WM. F. ELWOOD, 
3d P. O. Box 526, Rome, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


piiolce ITALIAN BEES 
AT ZERO PRICES 


Dollar ere. only 8c; Tested, $1.50. Ten-frame 
colonies, $5.75 to $8.00, Every thing first-class, and 
equally low. (Send for circular, and save money. 
3tfd E. A. THOMAS, Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 

















Miner’s Great Prolific, and Crescent aren he the 
two great market berries. Alli the best kinds b 
mail. Prices very low. Send for price list. 

34 W. O. POST, Essex, Middlesex Co., Ct. 
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THAT CALENDAR CLOCK. 


PaTENTCO Fie GS C7e 


\ eh 
“3 ~ 18 





Last December one of our friends asked me what 
I could get 100 calendar clocks for. After some cor- 
respondence I learned I could get them so as to sell 
to our bee friends at the price given below. The 
following is a description.of them. 

The clock is 8-day, spring strike. The height is 
twenty inches, and the diameter of the diais eight 
inches. The case is beautifully finished in ma- 
hogany, rosewood, and black walnut. The works 
are heavy steel and brass. The calendar tells, 
in large plain figures and words, the day of the 
week, the day of the month, the month of the 
year, and makes all the changes for the differ- 
ent numbers of days in each month, even to giy- 
ing February 29 daysone year in four, without a 
single motion or bit of prompting on your part, only 
to wind the clock once a week. If the clock runs 
down by carelessness, you can set the hands of the 
calendar just as easily as you set the hands of a 
common clock. This latter feature is a late inven- 
tion. Every clock is guaranteed by the Seth Thomas 
factory, and their name attached to any clock is 
about the highest praise you can give it. Send on 
the $7.50, and you can have your clock by return ex- 
press. If ordered with other goods, they can go 
safely by freight, as each one is securely boxed by 
itself. They will be shipped from here. 

Feb. 1, 1881. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Feb. 9th, 1881.—The above was given in our Feb. 
GLEANINGS, but now the following is at hand, from 
the Seth Thomas Clock Co.:— 

New York, N. Y., Feb. 2, 1881. 
A. I. Root, Esq. :— 

Dear Sir,—We hereby withdraw our quotation made you Dec. 
21, 1880, for our No. 5 Parlor Calendar, in lots of 100. We do 
this because we understand you advertise to retail them for less 
than the trade can buy them. Yours respectfully, 

Sern THomas CLocK Co. 

You will see, my friends, that my good intentions 
in the way of selling you clocks at a low price are, 
for the present, frustrated in spite of any thing I can 
do. The regular wholesale price of the clocks to 
dealers is $8.00, and my offer was a little under this. 

Iam very sorry for this unlooked-for mishap, and 
all I can do now is to make the price of the clock 
$8.50, instead of $7.50. 

P. 8.—Several have asked for alarms added to 
these clocks. With the experience I have had as a 
jeweler, I would not advise such an arrangement, 





but would rather have the small nickel clock we ad- 
vertise for an alarm clock. This can be carried 
about anywhere like a watch, and can therefore, if 
you choose, be placed right at your head, in your 
sleeping apartment. Price $2.25; by mail, $2 40. 


WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


The 12 Waterbury watches all sold at a good profit, 
and have given good satisfaction to every one. 
Arcadia, Wis., Feb. 7, 1881. E. A. MORGAN. 














The A BC is, in my estimation, the most valuable 
work of the kind published. I would not think of 
exchanging it for five times the cost, and do without. 

Somerset, Pa., Jan. 31, 1881. A. H. FERNER. 


I must say the A BC is the best book on the sub- 
ject [ever read. It explains every thing so plainly, 
that any child can understand it by the aid of the 
nice engravings it contains. Oh how [ wish I could 
spend a busy summer day in your apiary! I bought 
this book for my neighbor; but if Lcould not get 
another, [ could hardly let it go. I learned more on 
one page than ten times the cost of the book, and 
that is in making hives, frames, and sections. 

Ww. K. DEISHER. 

Kutztown, Berks Co., Pa., Jan. 29, 1851. 





Dear Sir:—When writing to you, I say “Dear Sir;” 
but I feel like saying “Dear Brother.”” Many thanks 
for promptitude. Wa. W. MCCLARAN. 

Marshall, Tex., Jan. 26, 1881. 

(Say “Dear Brother” by all means, dear brother 
M.: and when the time comes that you get tried 
with me, and I need reproving, then bv all means 
remember to say, “dear brother RKoot,’’ when you 
administer the reproof.] 


T have succeeded, by disposing ot some unprofita- 
ble property and close attention to business (outside 
of the bee business which has been more of a 
recreation than serious business), in freeing my- 
self of the greater part of my indebtedness, and 
I trust that, if I am favored by a kind Prov- 
idence, in another year or two I will be a free 
man once more: and when | attain that long- 
striven-for condition, | seriously contemplate giving 
my whole attention to the bee business, trusting 
that, by that time, I shall have attained sufficient 
knowledge and practical experience to enable me to 
conduct it successfully. 

Now, why have I written in this manner to one 
who has never seen, and probably cares nothing for, 
me? Simply for the reason that [ do believe you 
care for me and my success; not, perhaps, as an in- 
dividual, but as one of a large class whom you have, 
by precept and example, induced to try a new pur- 
suit—a pursuit that can not help, in the very nature 
of things, if he be observant and thoughtful, leading 
him to a better acquaintance with nature, and 
through nature to the Author and Giver of all good. 

I have been for years trying to live a Christian 
life, and L assure you the Home Papers have helped 
me no little, and lam sure I am only one of many 
thousands who can thankfully say the same; and 
from my heart I say, go on; follow every leading of 
Providence, and success will surely crown your ef- 
forts here and hereafter. If I were as well assured 
that I were where I could be the most. useful, I 
would be happier, and necessarily a better man; but 
**’tis a long lane that has no turning,”’ and I think I 
see indications of a change, and that for the better: 
it seems at times to be so unwise to labor so hard 
and long for success in mere money-making, that 
dwarfs and numbs and deadens allof our better feel- 
ings. But pardon me for detaining you so long with 
merely personal things. Put this in the fire, and I 
will not trouble you in this line for at least another 
year, ifever. But take courage in your good work 
inasmuch as you have helped one poor fellow to 
strive more earnestly to ‘do just \y love mercy, and 
walk humbly before God.”’ . T. FLANAGAN. 

Belleville, Ills., Feb. 5, 1881. 


May God bless you for your kind words, friend F. 
I do remember you, and pray for you; and I have 
thought of you every time I see anything from Ping 
ever since you told me about your business troubles. 
Try now to help others, in the way God has so gra- 
ciously helped you, and make the beautiful little 
text you close with, your guiding star through life.] 
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